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DOMINIONS OF SOLOMON.* 


When we come to examine critically the real 
limits of Solomon’s dominions, it is quite evident 
that such a statement as that just quoted from the 
vulgar Hebrew text could not possibly be true; 
and therefore we may safely regard it as an un- 
authorised interpolation. 

I. Norta Borper.—We will commence at the 
western extremity of the north border. 

1. Phenician coast.—No part of the Pheenician, 
or Canaanite coast, from Tyre northwards to the 
mouth of the Orontes, ever belonged to Solomon. 
Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, and Arad had all their inde- 
pendent monarchs. With any of these states, 
except Tyre, Solomon appears to have had little 
communication; and all his negotiations with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, were evidently on the 
Wy equal wit 

2. Mount Lebanon.—No part of Mount Lebanon 
(the southern portion of which belonged to the 
Hivites) was conquered by Joshua. (Comp. 
Judges, iii. 3, and Josh. xi. 16, 17.) If any por- 
tion of this celebrated range had been conquered 
by David or Solomon, this conquest, which would 
have excited so much jealousy in the Pheenician 
states, would, no doubt, have been mentioned in 
the Hebrew historic books, 

8. The valley of Cale-Syria.—Between the two 


* Concluded from p- 338. 


of Lebanon and Antilebanon is the valley 
which the Hebrews termed Bik’ath-hal-Lebanon, 
and which the modern Arabs term the Beka’a. 
In this valley the territories of Israel, at their 
most extended period, only ascended northward 
to the Le-bo Chamath, or (as it is translated in 
our national version), “ the entering in of Ha- 
math.” The Le-bo Chamath may be safely iden- 
tified with the Lybo of the Romans, and with the 
Lebouah of the modern Arabs, a place about fif- 
teen miles to the north of Baalbek.* 

The Mosaic boundary-line (Num. xxxiv. 7-9) 
comprised a great extent of country on the 
northern border, which was never conquered by 
the Israelites. It extended from Gebal (the Byb- 
lus of the Romans and the modern Jebeil) on the 
coast (Josh. xiii. 5), over that part of the Lebanon 
range which was called Mount Hor, to the Le-bo 
Chamath. Now, if a direct line were drawn 
eastward from Gebal, it would touch almost 
exactly on the site of Lebouah. The river Orontes, 
rising at or near Lebouah, pursues its way north- 
ward through the vale of Coele-Syria to Hamah, 
which is admitted to have been the Chamath 
Rabbah of Hebrew geography. The king of 
Chamath Rabbah was one of the most powerful 
of the monarchs of Northern Syria. His do- 
minions, which on the east of Antilebanon bor- 
dered southward on those of Damascus, evidently 
extended in the valley of the Beka’a to the source 
of the OUrontes; so that here may properly be 
placed the Le-bo Chamath, or “ the entrance,” 
from the south, “ to the dominions of Chamath.” 

We must be careful not to confound Chamath 
Rabbah with the Chamath Tzobah conquered by 
Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 3.) The former was 
called Chamath Rabbah, or Chamath the Great, 
to distinguish it from the city of the same name 
in Tzobah, and which might properly be called 
Chamath the lesser. 

Where Chamath Tzobah was, I will endeavour 
to show when I treat of Tzobah, the region in 
which it was situated. 

To'i, king of Chamath Rabbah, was the friend 
of David (2 Sam. viii. 9), but certainly neither 


| his subject nor tributary. If his territories had 


been invaded either by David or Solomon, we 
may be assured that some mention would have 
been made in the Hebrew records of so important 
a war. 

4. Antilebanon.—In the Antilebanon range, it 
appears that Solomon possessed the city of Chat- 
zor (1 Kings ix. 15), and probably that of Chatzor 
*Eynon. The sites of these two cities are now 
known as Hazury and ’Ain el-Hazury. They 
were on the southern extremity of this range of 

* In the Antonine Itinerary the distance between Lybo 
and Heliopolis (Baalbek) is computed to be thirty-two 
Roman miles; but I think it would be easy to show that 
the Jtinerury is, in this instance, incorrect. 
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mountains; and we have no reason to believe 
that any other part of Antilebanon was included 
in the dominions of Solomon. 

5. Damascus.—On the east of Antilebanon, the 
first conspicuous object which presents itself is 
the city of Damascus. We are told (2 Sam. viii. 
6) that David put garrisons in Syria of Damascus, 
and that the Syrians became tributary to David 
and brought him gifts. Aram Dammesek, or 
Syria of Damascus, means properly the territory, 
or a portion of it, and might not comprise the city. 
But even supposing the city of Damascus to be 
here meant, the Israelitic dominion over it was of 
very short duration. Rezin (one of the officers of 
Hadadezer, king of Tzobah), after the conquest 
of that wealthy kingdom by David, fled to Da- 
mascus with a band of followers, and ret there, 
and was an adversary to Israel all the days of 
Solomon. (1 Kings xi. 24, 25.) 

It is quite clear, therefore, that Damascus never 
formed part of the dominions of Solomon. On 
the contrary, under Rezin and his successors, it 
became the capital of that powerful kingdom of 
Aram, or Syria, which in after times inflicted so 
many fatal calamities on the kingdom of Israel. 

6 and 7. Tzobah and Tadmor.—The kingdom of 
Tzobah and the city of Tadmor have been, and 
still are, the subjects of such astounding errors 
among Biblical critics and geographers, that it 
would be impossible to treat of them with the 
proper degree of attention and illustration in the 
— note without extending its limits too far. 

propose therefore to discuss this part of the 
subject in two separate notes, one “On the King- 
dom of Tzobah,” and the other “ On the City of 
Tadmor, or Palmyra.” 

I think I may — engage to show in these 
notes that neither Tzobah nor Tadmor formed any 
part of the dominions of Solomon. 

IL. Eastern Borper. — On the eastern side 
there was an accession to Israel, in the reign of 
David, of the two unfortunate kingdoms of Am- 
mon and Moab. The conquest of these two king- 
doms had been expressly interdicted to Israel by 
the Mosaic law, because Jehovah had given them 
to the children of Lot for a possession. (Deut. ii. 
9, 19.) They both, however, were conquered by 
David and possessed by Solomon.* 

III. Borper.—In the most solemn 
terms had Moses interdicted the conquest of Edom. 
“ Meddle not with them — people of Edom); 
for I will not give you of their land, no not so 
much as a foot-breadth; because I have given 
Mount Seir unto Esau for a ion.” David, 
however, undertook, and with considerable diffi- 
culty effected, its conquest; and one of the most 


to reconcile the conduct of 


* See a very lame attem t to 
ibition in Dr, Kitto's History 


David with the Mosaic pro 
of Palestine, p. 475. 


civilised and best-governed kingdoms in the East 
was subjected, for six months, to the savage 
cruelty of the homicidal Joab. (1 Kings xi. 16.) 

Here, then, was an important, but to the ortho- 
dox Jewish mind an illegal accession to the Mosaic 
border on the Soutu. 

Edom consisted of three divisions: 1, the valle 
of the ’Arabah, which extends from the Dead Sea 
to the Gulf of Elath; 2, a long, but narrow chain 
of mountains bounding this valley on the east, 
and 3, another mountain chain on the west of the 
"Arabah, square in outline and much broader than 
that on the east, but extending only half as far 
southward as the eastern mountains. 

The western chain is now inhabited by the 
Azazimah Arabs. Some late travellers, to favour 
their own particular theories, deny that these 
western mountains formed part of Edom till « 

riod long subsequent to the reign of Solomon. 

Stanley affirms :— 

“ Modern writers, who resent Edom as extending 
west of the ’Arabah in the time of Moses, commit an 
anachronism borrowed from the times after the captivity, 
when the Edomites, driven from their ancient seats, 
occupied the south of Judea as far as Hebron.” (Sina: 
and Pal. p. 94, note, fifth edit.) 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
Dean is in error. In Joshua xv. 21-31 is a long 
list of cities (allotted to the tribe of Judah) which 
bordered on Edom. Unless the Azazimah moun- 
tains formed part of Edom, not one of these cities 
could possibly have bordered on any part of that 
kingdom. Among these cities is Beersheba, which 
lies due north of the western extremity of the 
Azazimah range. It is plain, therefore, that the 
whole of these mountains must have been in- 
cluded in Edom. The supposed “ anachronism ” 
is a mere chimera. The book of Joshua is the 
oldest authority in existence; and the Dean him- 
self has spoken of this book in the most rapturous 
terms :— 

“There is one document in the Hebrew Scriptures to 
which probably no parallel exists in the topographical 
records of any other ancient nation. In the book of 
Joshua we have what may without offence be termed the 
Domesday book of the conquest of Canaan. Ten chap- 
ters of this book are devoted to a description of the 
country, in which not only are the general features and 
boundaries carefully laid down; but the names and situa- 
tions of its towns and villages enumerated with a pre- 
cision of phical terms which encourages and almosé 
compels a minute investigation.” (Sinai and Palestine, 
preface.) 

A “minvte investigation” of the book of 
Joshua ought surely to have satisfied the Dean 
that, according to the authority of that venerable 
record—the most ancient which could be referred 
to on the subject—the Azazimah mountains, st 
the time of the exodus, and not merely “after 
the captivity,” actually formed part of the king- 
dom of Edom. But the exclusion of these moun- 
tains from Edom was necessary to support the 
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Dean’s extraordinary theory of the site of Kadesh, 
which he places at Petra, thus making the Is- 
raelites in the exodus to encamp in the principal 
city of Edom, and in the very centre of the chief 
division of a kingdom in which they were pro- 
hibited by Jehovah from placing even the soles of 
their feet. 

The south-western extremity of Solomon's 
dominions was at the Nachal Mitzrayim, the pre- 
sent Wady el-Arish. In the time of most of his 
successors the south-western border only extended 
to Beersheba. 

Instead, therefore, of the ample dominions 
which Michaelis (following, as he rarely con- 
descended to do, in the customary track) assigned 
to Solomon—extending north to the thirty-sixth 
degree of latitude, and eastward to Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates—we find, on a careful scrutiny, 
the boundaries of a kingdom whose very moderate 
magnitude did not exceed that of the present 
kingdom of Bavaria. Henry CRossLeY. 


ANGLO-NORMAN DRAMA OF ADAM. 


“In dem in neuerer Zeit in Tours ausgefundenen Drama 
aus dem12. Jahrhundert in nordfranzisicher Sprache,worin 
Hase ein Bruchstiick eines Weihnachtsspiels vermuthet, 
spielt der Teufel auch seine Rolle. Nach Hase’s Angabe, 
der wir hier folgen, enthilt das Stiick gleichfalls drei 
Acte: den Siindenfall, den zweiten blutigen Siindenfall, 
ernster liturgisch gehaltener Sprache und doch manches 
seelenkundig motivirt, womit sich sonst die Verfasser 
und die Weissagung der Propheten auf den Erliser, in 
solcher Stiicke nicht angegriffen haben, so die Versicher- 
ung: der Teufel versucht erst an Adam, ihn unzufrie- 
den, neugierig, ehrgeizig zu machen und wird mit einem 
‘hebe dich weg von mir’ abegewiesen. Aber mit schlauer 
Smeichelei weiss er Eva’s Eitelkeit aufzureizen. Er fiihrt 
sich ein mit der Empfehlung dass er alle Heimlichkeiten 
des Paradieses erforscht habe und einen Theil derselben 
lehren wolle. Sie wiinscht das sogleich zu héren. Er ver- 
langt erst das Versprechen, dass sie niemand etwas davon 
entdecken wolle. Das verheisst sie. Nun tadelt er Adam, 
er sei zu thiricht (fols), Sie ~‘immt ein, er sei ein wenig 
hart (durs). Der Teufel meint, er werde schon weich 
werden. va: ‘Il est mult francs’ ~ sei sehr frei). 
Der Teufel: ‘ Ains est mult serf’ (vielmehr sehr unter- 
thinig). ‘Du bist schwiichlich und ein zartes Wesen ; 
frischer bist du als die Rose, weisser als Schnee. Es war 
unrecht vom Schipfer, dich so zart, Adam so hart zu 
machen, aber trotzdem bist du kliiger und hast deinen 
Sinn auf Hohes gerichtet.’ ”—Roskoff, Geschichte des 
Teufels, B. i. p. 367. Leipzig, 1869. 


Roskoff cites “Hase a. a. O.S. 22. Adam, 
Drame anglo-normand, publié pour la premiére 
fois daprés un manuscrit, etc., par Victor Lu- 
zarrche.” In another a he refers to “ Hase, 
Das geistliche Schauspiel.” * 

I shall be obliged by the title and date of 
Hase’s book, and also the date of Victor Luzarrche’s. 
The following extract from a drama which was 


* Das geistliche Schauspiel, Leipzig, 1858, od. N. 2, 


popular in Paris a few years ago is very remark- 
able if only a coincidence. 

Satan as a serpent eats of the fruit, and appears 
asa handsome man. He urges this as a proof that, 
so far from killing, it has changed him from his 
former condition : — 

“ Satan, Soyez courageuse, te dis.je, et si la brute a 
pu s’élever au rang de l'homme vous vous ¢léverez au 
rang des Dieux. 

Eve. Oh! comme je serais heureuse de te croire. Je 
le voudrais, je le veux. 

Satan. Cueille done alors, ou plutdt (allant arracher 
un fruit) j'ai cueilli pour toi; goiite. 

Eve. Et tu penses que je deviendrai . . . ? 

Satan. Dix fois plus sage. 

Eve. Plus sage? (elle prend le fruit). 

Satan. Cent fvis plus heureuse. 

Eve (regardant le fruit). Plus heureuse ? 

Satan. Et mille fois plus belle. 

Eve. Plus belle! mille fois plus belle! (elle mange le 
fruit)."—Le Paradis perdu, drame par MM. D’Ennery 
et Ferdinand Dugué, représenté pour la premiere fois sur 
le théatre de l’Ambigu Comique le 24 mars 1856.) 

It may be noted that the Anglo-Norman Eve is 
tempted by power, the Parisian by beauty. 

Garrick Club. 


RomaN FRAGMENTS FOUND IN EssEx.—It ap- 
pears from a report given in the Esser Times of 
the 12th ult., that a very interesting discovery 
was made early in February last on Mr. Spencer's 
farm, Theydon Mount, Essex, and which may be 
deemed worthy of a niche in “N. &Q.” While 
some labourers were land-draining on the above 
farm they came upon fragments of ancient pot- 
tery about 1} feet below the level of the field. 
Among them were two urns, one of which con- 
tained portions of human bones. These, when 
exposed to the air, very soon crumbled to dust. 
However, the urns or vases were, at the request 


of the Society of Antiquaries, London, sent to 


| Somerset House, and were exhibited to the Fel- 


| lows of that society at a meeting on Feb, 24. 


They report that “ the pottery is interesting as 
being Roman, and as indicating the site of pro- 
bably a Roman cemetery.” And it is considered 
likely that further diggings might result in even 
more valuable discoveries. Theydon Mount, or 
Ad Montem, so named from standing on the sum- 
mit of the hill, appears to have been unknown 
ee to the Confessor’s reign, according to our 
ocal historians, as they are silent upon that point. 
In the record of Doomsday it is described as 
being “The land formerly held by Godric, now 
by Robert, for a manor, of three hides and eighteen 
acres.” 

On the 8th of March, when an old house in 
Dogshead Lane, Ipswich, was taken down, the 
skeleton of a man, head downwards, was dis- 
covered in a cavity beneath the basement. How 
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long it has been there is not easily ascertained, 
nor is there any clue remaining as to its identity. 
W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Fiient or Kine James IL —The following 
incident may be thought worth a notelet :-— 

Macaulay relates how, on December 12, 1688, 
James was surrounded and detained by a mob of 
boatmen at Emley Ferry, and 
“ rudely pulled and pushed about. His money and watch 
were taken from him. He had about him his coronation 
ring, and some other trinkets of great value, but these 
escaped the search of the robbers.” 


The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, the celebrated 
antiquary, records, June 2, 1714, an anecdote that 
at James's coronation the coffin of King Edward 
the Confessor was accidentally broken by the fall 
of a pole; that a gold chain and crucifix were 
extracted from it on that occasion, and that these 
ornaments were taken from King James “when 
he was rifled at his abdication,’ evidently the 
occasion referred to by the historian. 

Joun W. Bone. 


PRIVATELY-PRINTED Books IN THE UNITED 
Srares.—These are more numerous than may be 
supposed. My own little collection of 

ks (less than one thousand volumes) contains 
the following : — 

1, Letters descriptive of Public Monuments, Scenery, 
and Manners in France and Spain. Newburyport, 1832.” 

These were written by Mrs. Cushing, the wife of the 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, to her family, and printed for him 
after her decease. She mentions that twice in France 
persons expressed their surprise at finding her a white 
woman. They supposed that the people of the United 
States were all negroes. | 

2. A Journal of the Expedition to Quebec, in the year 
1775, under the Command of Colonel Benedict Arnold. 
By James Melvin, a Private in Captain Dearborn’s Com- 
pany. New York, 1857. 

(This was printed for Mr. John B. Moreau of New 
York. The edition was limited to one hundred copies. ] 

3. Ligan: a Collection of Tales and Essays. By 
W.D. Philadelphia, 1857. 

[Of this book, ninety-nine copies were printed. They 
were pieces which had appeared in magazines and other 
periodicals. } 

4. Diary of Washington: from the First Day of Oc- 
tober, 1789, to the Tenth Day of March, 1790. From the 
Original Manuscript, now first printed. New York, 1858. 

[ This was printed for Mr. John B. Moreau of New York, 
the edition being limited to one hundred copies. } 

5. The Levering Family; a Genealogical Account of 
Wigard Levering and Gerhard Levering of Roxboro 
Township, Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, and their 
— By Horatio Gates Jones. Philadelphia, 

[The author, a member of the Philadelphia Bar, is 
descended from one of these brothers, who were among 
the firs* settlers in Roxborough. He has given the names 
of 208 of their descendants. The work is illustrated 
with lik ‘nesses, ] 


Philadelphia. 


Bar-Pornt. 


Butter aND Remy a 
PARALLEL. — In a volume of the Bibliotheque elzé- 
virienne I find quoted, as a motto for a chapter, a 
passage which furnishes so close a parallel to a 

ge in Hudihras that it is difficult to suppese 
that Butler was unacquainted with it. The quo- 
tation is from Belleau’s comedy of La Reconnue, 
and is as follows :— 
“Tl faut que Jeanne entre les pots 
Parle de réformation. 
La nouvelle religion 
A tant fait que les chambriéres, 
Les savetiers et les tripitres 
En disputent publiquement.” 

Butler has exactly the same thought, but, as 
his manner is, he amplifies it to the extremest 
limits of the ludicrous. In the whole compass of 
his inimitable satire there is not a more exquisitely 
absurd description :— 

“ When tinkers bawled aloud to settle 
Church discipline, for patching kettle : 
The oyster-women locked their fish up, 
And trudged away to cry, No bishop ! 
The mousetrap-men laid save-alls by, 
And ’gainst evil counsellors did cry ; 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the Church. 
Some cried the Covenant instead 
Of pudding-pies and gingerbread ; 

And some for brooms, old boots and shoes, 
Bawled out to purge the Commons house, 
Instead of kitchen-staff some cry 
A Gospel-preaching Ministry 
And some for old suits, coats, or cloak, 
No surplices or service-book ! ” 

Hudibras, pt. 1. canto ii. 

The coincidence here pointed out seems to 
have escaped the researches of all the commen- 
tators on Hudibras. Remy Belleau, however, is 
an ancient French poet whose works have only 
lately been rescued from the dust of the great 
libraries, to be started on a fresh literary life. 

D. Briar. 

Melbourne, 


Wauat Are THE Arms or So-anp-So? — Mr. 
Editor would save some space and trouble if he 
could only convince inquirers of these two facts: 
First that arms are granted to a party and his 
descendants—never to a party and his namesakes ; 
and consequently, secondly, that the inquirer can 
make no honest use of the arms unless he can 
prove himself a descendant of the original grantee. 


A VERY Picturr.— The following adver- 
tisement, which appeared in The Telegraph of 
Saturday March 12, refers to a picture of such re- 
markable antiquity that it deserves to be recorded 
in “N. & Q.” 

“ Loss oF ImporTANCE.—A parchment in Greek, being 
the will of Azarias, and relating to an ancient picture 
entitled ‘ Jesus Maria Hodegedria,’ originally painted by 
St. Luke the Evangelist, and at present deposited in a 
London bank, but the parchment was only for a few days 
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in the hands of the late Sir Charles Barry, the architect 
of the new Houses of Parliament. Sir Charles died, and 
the parchment is lost. Any person having the parch- 
ment, or having seen it, would greatly oblige by com- 
municating with Colonel R. C. Szerehney, 90, Belgrave 
Road, South Belgravia.” 

A. 


“MemortAts or Bar”: Prx- 
son AND De A Monument ?—My 
best thanks being due to “N. & Q.” for the kind 
notice of my little work, I must confess to one 
fault in its compilation, and that is, the crowded 
nature of its contents. I would also note that it 
is the first time an attempt has been made to give 
the public, in a separate work, a full history of 
Temple Bar and Fleet Street. Mr. Wilson’s 
Temple Bar : the City Golgotha, published in 1853, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


was, as stated by me on p. 59, only “a chronicle 


of the victims” whose heads were fixed on its 


summit for rebellion against their king. Any | 
notes or references respecting this remarkable | 


London district will be gratefully received and 
duly acknowledged by me at any time. 
May I here be allowed to call attention to the 


fact that, although the celebrated Wynkyn de | 


Worde, the Fleet Street printer and Caxton’s 
successor, was buried in St. Bride’s church, there 
is no London monument (beyond his name and 
fame) to his memory? And may I be permitted 
a small space to reprint the remarks thereon 
which I have made on p.\140 of my Memorials ?— 


“Tt was a bright day for England when William Cax- 
ton taught us the art of printing, and Pynson and De 
Worde so laboriously worked to improve that art within 
the liberties of the City of London. But it would be, I 


modern London, and the public at large, to testify their 
appreciation of those labours by erecting even a tablet to 
the memory of those worthies. It took over 300 years, 
I know, to erect a monument to Caxton at Westminster ; 
but I must plead the cause of those who now cannot 
plead themselves, and ask the 19th century not to let 
400 years pass by without recognising the claims of Pynson 
and De Worde? This can be done by erecting a monu- 
ment or even a tablet to their memory in some place, 
and what place would be more worthy of its reception 
than within the sacred fane of St. Bride, wherein about 
the year 1534 Wynkyn de Worde, the second English 
printer, was carried to his grave? Our monuments to 
departed genius have not been, it must be acknowledged, 
erected without a struggle; and many monuments thus 
set up had been much better left alone, but there is no- 
thing to urge against the improvers of the art of print- 
ing: hence I trust I shall yet live to see the present 
powerful press recognising the claims of the first printers 


in Fleet Street.” 
4 T. C. None. 
79, Great Dover Street, S.E. 


Querics. 


AUTHOR WANTED. — Who was the author of a 
poem published in England about forty years ago, 
entitled “ The Separation,” and commencing — 

“ He’s gone, dear Fanny, gone at last! 
We've said good bye and all is over ; 
*Twas a gay dream, but it is past; 
Next Tuesday he will sail from Dover. 
Well, gentle waves be round his prow, 
But tears and prayers alike are idle ; 
Oh ! who will fill my album now ? 
And who will hold my pony’s bridle ?” 

It seems to me to be much in Praed’s style. It 

appeared, I think, in the London Magazine. 
Bar-Pornt. 


Bower’s Hatt Estates, Essex. — The last 
male heir of this family died in 1717 and the 
baronetey expired. The estates, formerly the 
property of the Bendysh family, passed to Mrs. 
Sarah Pyke (who was sister to Sir H. Bendish, 
the last baronet), who entailed the property by 
will. About the year 1780 it came under her 
will to the hands of Mr. William Bishop, who 
added the name of Bendysh to his patronymic 
and died in April 1790. 

Could any of your readers inform me into whose 
hands the Bendish family estates then passed, and 
in what way ? 

This W. B. Bendysh, Esq., left a will, but I 
have not been able to discover where it was 
proved, and have searched in vain at Doctors’ 
Commons. Where is it likely to be met with ? 

Was Mrs. Wilkes, whom Lysons in his Environs 
of London mentions as the widow of Ben- 


e 4 } | dysh, relict of the above-named gentleman? If 
think, equally notable in our history were the printers of | .4 


so, any particulars about her—her maiden name, 
marriage, death, burial—would be acceptable. 
Also any extracts from the registers of Steeple 
Bumstead (the parish in which Bower Hall is 
situated), as to the two last baronets, and the 
daughters of Sir John Bendysh (one of whom was 
Mrs. Cruch), and those who held the property 
afterwards, would be highly valued and of good 
service to CuaRLes RvssELL. 
Aldershot Camp. 


Cuatrerton.—Can any one inform me whether 
the mother of the poet Chatterton received any 
pension, by virtue of her husband having been 
master of the Bristol Free-school? If so, what 
amount ? C. H. 


Oxtver Cromwett’s Motner.—On p. 11 of 
the small copy of Leaves from the Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands, we have the following : — 

“ On the opposite side you see a square tower, close to 
the water, called Rosyth, where Oliver Cromwell’s mother 
was said to have been born.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me upon 
what authority this statement is founded ? 

J. C. CRoMBIE. 
Stockwell, 
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Sternen axp Jonny puritan 
divines, are reputed to have been born in York- 


shire. Can the place of birth be given ? 
Epwarp 


Danisn Verss 1x Enorign DictionaRtEs.— 
In most English etymological dictionaries, when 
under any verb the corresponding verbs in other 
languages are mentioned, their infinitive is al- 
ways given, except in the case of Danish verbs, of 
which the first person of the present indicative is 
substituted for the infinitive, seeming in fact to 
be mistaken for the latter. One finds ¢érster in- 
stead of térste, to thirst; finder, instead of finde, 
to find, and so on. Is this merely a mistake, 
copied by each lexicographer from his predeces- 
sors, or is it to be accounted for otherwise ? 

DANSKER. 

Sm Parrick Hersvrn.—In 1691 Sir Patrick 
Hebburn [or Hepburn], of Blackcastell, was 
apprehended and imprisoned by virtue of four 
several captions raised at Thorneylees’ instance, 
against him and three several other persons. The 
sums contained in the captions amounted to 20,000 
mterks. Can any one inform me who was Sir 
Patrick Hebburn? Where is Blackcastell ?* 
Who was Thorneylees ? B. J. 


KyieHtTH0oD.—T wo new orders of knighthood 
appear to have been created. One is the “ Ordre 
Impérial Asiatique de Morale Universelle,” and 
the other is the “ Ordre Noble d’Epire.” Can you 
or any of your readers give me some information 
respecting them? When were they created, and 
by what sovereigns are they conferred? Are they 
bona fide orders of knighthood and recognised as 
such ? I can find no mention of them in any 
works upon the subject. J. Br. 


LysrEensis.— When writing a reply to the query 
of a correspondent (4" S. iv. 568) I appended a 
uery of my own as to the meaning of the word 
ysiensis, which I find used to indicate the 
nationality of Thomas Geminus, or Gemini, in his 
English translation and abridgment of Vesalius’s 
Anatomy. Probably my query has been over- 
looked, in consequence of its being mixed up 
with a rather long note. I shall be much obliged 
if any reader of “N, & Q.” can tell me the Eng- 
lish of the word, J. Drxon. 


Mayor oF Lonpon anp Lorp or Fryspury.— 
By G. M. G.’s answer with reference to the Chief 
Justices (p. 257) I am reminded of a conversation 
which took place in my presence nearly sixty 
~— ago. Some people were talking of the Lord 
Mayor of London, when a person present said, 
“There is but one Lord Mayor, that is the Lord 
Mayor of York: the Mayor of London has no 


{* Blackcastle is in the county of Haddington, where a 
branch of the Hepburn family resided.—Ep. } 


real right to be so called; he is only Mayor of 


London and Lord of Finsbury.” He was a large 
man with a loud voice, and though I cannot re- 
member his arguments, he seemed to silence his 
hearers without, as I think, convincing them all. 
He was from the neighbourhood of York. Was 
this notion ever prevalent there, and how could 
it have arisen ? ELLcer. 

Craven. 

[This query was raised in “ N. & Q.” 1* S, v. 440, with- 
out, as far as we can ascertain, receiving a reply.—Ep, 
& Q.”] 

“ORTHOGRAPHIC MUTINEERS IN FRANcE.”— 
This apt phrase, applied to his own countrymen, 
is the title of one o Thomas de Quincey’s amusing 
and informing essays. He applies it to all the 
ambitious reformers of English spelling, from 
the Ritsons and Pinkertons down to Walter 
Savage Landor. But I find that France also has 
had its orthographic mutineers, and conspicuous 
amidst them stands D’Alembert. A_ curious 
little volume entitled Le Diogéne de D’ Alembert : 
ou, Diogene decent (Berlin, 1755) contains the 
oddest spelling of the commonest words. Thus, 
homme is home, and generally the repeated con- 
sonant in any word is struck out; so that the 
French looks very puzzling at first to an Eng- 
lish eye. Was this a passing whim or an 
experimental attempt to reform French ortho- 
graphy? Or did the philosophes of the last cen- 
tury really set themselves to simplify the spelling 
of their native language ? D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 


Owen.—Can any one afford me any in- 
formation concerning John Owen of Machynlleth, 
the author of a work well known in Wales to- 
wards the close of last century called Troedigaeth 
Atheos, or the Conversion of an Atheist ? The facts 
I wish to ascertain are touching his own personal 
history and social position, and the branch of the 
Owen family from which he derived origin. 

BELGIQUE. 


isn Pertopicats.— When did the Monthly 
Magazine, once published by Sir Richard Phillips, 
and La Belle Assemblée, published by Bell, cease 
to exist ? M. E. 

Philadelphia. 

QUOTATION WANTED. — 

“ What means the mantling of Darnley’s hawk, 
And the howling of Darnley’s grew ? 
The falcon shook her warning bells, 
And the kind hound round him flew.” 
R. W. B. 


Tue Istanp oF Scro.— What foundation is 
there for the statement that, in the Middle Ages, 
the island of Scio was pledged by the Porte to 
the Giustiani, bankers of Genoa, who gradually 
deported the Greek inhabitants and colonised the 
island with Italians. So that the merchants of 
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Scio, who at the present day constitute in all 
countries the most influential Greek merchants, 
combine the well-known mercantile genius of 
the Italians with the proverbial shrewdness of 
the Greeks. 1.0.8. 


Tur Spartan CawEt.—Mr. Sala, in his History 
of the Danish War, speaks of something as —s 
“as uncommon as the celebrated long-necke 
camel at Sparta.” Where is an account of this 
animal to be found ? L. 

Philadelphia, 

Wa. Tuomas, “ Histonre or Irarre.”—Can 
any of your readers give me information respect- 
ing a book printed in the year 1549, entitled 

“ The Historie of Italie, a Boke excedyng profitable to 
be redde, because it intreateth of the astate of many and 
divers Common weales, how they have ben, and now be 
governed. By William Thomas. London in the house 
of Tho* Berthelet, 1549.” 

According to Lowndes the book was suppressed 
and publicly burnt, but I can find no proclama- 
tion or order to this effect. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” guide me to the proceedings whereby 
this book was condemned to the flames ? 

W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


Lincoln’s Inn Chambers, 40, Chancery Lane. 


Westgate Horet.— Will any readerof“N.&Q.” 
inform me where the Westgate Hotel is in South 
Wales? One account says it is close to Stow Hill 
and Stow Church near Newport, but I cannot hear 
of it. H, A. 

24, Russell Road, Kensington. 


Ypres Starkey’s “ Dialogue between 
Pole and Lupset,” now in the press for the Early 
Lnglish Text Society, the following passage 
occurs 

“And as for those the which nature hath brought 
forth impotent, or by sickness are fallen thereto, they 
should be but few and easily should be nourished, after a 
manner lately devised at Ipar [ Ypres }, a city in Flanders, 
the which I would wish to be put in use with us, or else 
some other of the same sort.” 

My queries are—What was the method “de- 
vised at Ypres”? and where can I get a trust- 


worthy account of it? As the information is | 


wanted early, I should feel obliged if correspon- 
dents would forward it to J. M. Cowper. 
Favershain. 


Queries with Answers. 


Apney, Lorp Mayor or Lonpon.— Where can 
I find an account of the family of Abney, and 
pedigree of the lord mayor of that name? From 
whence is the name of Abney derived? Is it 
from the village of Abney in Derbyshire ? 


L. J. 
[The family of Abney, originally D'Aubigny, is of 
great antiquity in the county of Derby, where it was 


seated at Abney (Habenai) in the Peak (to which 
doubtless it gave the name) about the time of the 
Conquest. The pedigree of Abney of Willesley and 
Newton Burguland is printed in Nichols's Leicestershire, 
vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 1032. For an account of the family 
consult Sketches of the History and Antiquities of Stoke 
Newington, by James Browne, Esq. p. 62, &c., in Bib- 
liotheca Topographica Britannica, vol. ii. No. ix., and 
Burke's History of Commoners, ed. 1833, i. 572. Sir 
Thomas Abney was, it is well known, the steady friend 
of the celebrated Dr. Isaac Watts, who found an asylum 
for more than thirty-six years in his mansion, Abney- 
park, Stoke Newington. This knight was not more dis- 
tinguished by his hospitality than his piety. Neither 
business nor pleasure interrupted his observance of public 
and private domestic worship. Of this a remarkable 
instance is recorded:—Upon the evening of the day that 
he entered on the office of Lord Mayor of London, with- 
out any notice he withdrew from the public assembly at 
Guildhall after supper, went to his house, there performed 
worship, and then returned to the company. ] 


GLADsTONE oN “ THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF THR 
Cuvurcn.” —In Churton’s Memoir of Joshua 
Watson, ii. 214, occurs this passage : — 

“ We read a very able paper of Mr. Gladstone’s on the 
present aspect of the Church (anno 1843). My uncle 
said his description of what bishops ought to be for the 
present time was so good that he would trust him to 
choose them.” 

What paper is alluded to ? J. R.B. 

[Mr. Gladstone's paper on “ The Present Aspect of the 
Church” appeared in the Colonial and Foreign Review of 
October, 1843, and was reprinted in The English Church- 
man of 1843, pp. 684, 699, and 731.] 


Tue Eart or Dery, 1592.—Under this date 
it is recorded in Baker's Chronicle of the Kings 
of England, that Ferdinand, Earl of Derby, “ died 
a most horrible death.” As the old chronicler is 
somewhat ambiguous in his statement, I wish to 
know what are the facts of the case ? 

Grorce Liorp. 

Crook, co. Durham, 

[According to Camden (Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
anno 1594, p. 65),’Ferdinando Stanley, the fifth Earl of 
Derby, died in the flower of his youth, not without sus- 
picion of poison, being tormented with cruel pains by fre- 
quent vomitings of a dark colour, like rusty iron. There 
was found in his chamber a piece of wax, the belly 
pierced through with hairs of the same colour that his 
were, put there (as was thought) to remove the suspicion 
of poison. The matter vomited up stained the silver 


| basons in such sort, that by no art could they possibly be 


brought again to their former brightness; and his dead 
body, though rolled in sear-cloths and wrapped in lead, 
yet ran with such corrupt humours that no one could 
come near the place of his burial. No small suspicion 
lighted upon the gentleman of his horse, who, as soon 
as the earl took to his bed, fled on his best horse. The 
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earl died at Latham on April 16,1594. There is an old 
ballad entitled A doleful Adewe to the last Erle of Darby, 
to the tune of Bonnie sweete Robin. See“ N. & Q.” 3°48. 
fi, 22.) 

“Tae Scotch PRESBYTERIAN ELOQUENCE DIS- 
PLAYED.”—The edition, London, 1786, is dedi- 
cated 


“To the R. H. P. and P. of the R. the most G. and 
very G. P. of the present P, of the C. in Scotland, E. C.” 

Can any of your readers explain the letters? 
Where shall I see a catalogue of all the editions 
of this book, its answers and imitations ? 

Cornvs. 

(Whatever may be the meaning of some of the initials, 
the dedication of this remarkable production was clearly 
intended for William, the fifteenth Earl of Crawford and 
second Earl Lindsay, who was President of the Conven- 
tion of Estates, the Right Hon. President of the Privy 
Council, one of the Lords of the Treasury, and President 
of the University of St. Andrew’s. The authorship of 
this curious work is usually attributed to Robert Calder ; 
but Kirkton, in his Church History, p. 194, says: “ The 
authors of this book are said to be Mr. Gilbert Crockat 
and Mr. John Monroe, confessors for the Scotch bishops, 
and pensioners to the English.” An account of the 
origin and keen controversy occasioned by this work will 
be found in the Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club, vol. i. 
pp. 369, 370, by James Maidment, Esq., Advocate, and 
Lawson's Scottish Episcopal Church since 1688, pp. 157- 
166, and for a list of its "numerous editions, see Bohn’s 


Lowndes, p. 1959.] 


Cuannet-Bont.—In Colvile’s interesting work, 
The Worthies of Warwickshire, it is stated that 
Sir T. Berkeley was educated (in 1589) at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where at play, slipping on 
the paved cloisters of that college, he broke his 
“channell bone” and was lame ever afterwards. 
Which is the channell bone ? J. R. B. 

[The channel-bone is the collar-bone on each side of 
the neck; or, as it is called in the Nomenclator, 1585, 
“ the necke-bone or throte-bone.” The word is used by 
George Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, book xvii. line 266 : 

“ The fell dart fell through his channel-bone, 
Piere’d through his shoulder’s upper part, and set his 
spirit gone.”’} 


Replies. 


PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY. 
8. 271, 302.) 


There is great value in Mr. Atp1s Wrieut's 
suggestion. The railway whistle will certainly 
prove the death-knell of our patois, and it be- 
comes, therefore, increasingly important to gather 
up, while we may, the fragments of the old 
speech which still remain. Of the value of such 


fragments to the philologist there can be little 


doubt. The language of the common people is, it 
would be easy to show, the true basis of the cul- 
tivated ene. It is in what we now call 
patois that, by unwritten laws of natural develop- 
ment, the true genius of a language is formed. 
The special idioms which characterise it grow up 
in the mouths of the people before they find their 
way into the pages of the writer ; so that, properly 
viewed, the patois of a country may be considered 
as the natural owners of an estate who have been 
ousted of their original right, and who, though 
obliged to descend to a lower rank, still retain the 
indubitable tokens of their earlier and better days. 
It is surely important to inquire for and catalogue 
these relics of antiquity, both as such and, what 
is equally important, as specimens of natural as 
distinguished from literary development. We 
have been culpably remiss in this matter, and have 
therefore utterly lost much that we might have 
preserved. Our glossaries and specimens of patois 
are, with a few notable exceptions (Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’s and Mr. Atkinson’s, for in- 
stance), quite unworthy of the subject. They 
manage these things better in France. I have 
before me at this moment a catalogue of one 
hundred and twenty glossaries, specimens, and 
memoirs illustrating the patois of Poitou and 
Saintonge alone; and the archeological societies 
of France generally consider the search after the 
old words and phrases of the unliterary speech as 
much a part of their proper functions as the bur- 
rowing into tumuli. 

The hints given by Mr. Sxzar and F. C. H. 
are very valuable, but there is one point of im- 
portance untouched by them, on which I beg 
earnestly to insist. It is this: that the contribu- 
tors of patois words and expressions should, if 
possible, agree = some uniform system of pho- 
netic spelling. No one living probably is so com- 
petent to give us valuable suggestions on this 
— as Mr. A. J. Ellis, whose whole life has 

en devoted to phonetics, and whose remarkable 
| Treatise on Early English Pronunciation, pub- 
| lished by the Early English Text Society, is a 
| splendid evidence of his knowledge and intelli- 
gence. Such a notation as he could furnish for 
| the use of word-collectors would greatly enhance 

the value of their labours, and enable us to arrive 
at clear notions respecting the actual provincial 
pronunciation—a point on which our glossarists 
are generally sadly deficient, and for want of know- 
ing which we are frequently unable to detect the 
true identity of aword. The glossary-maker hears 
| the sound correctly himself, but he has his own 
| views about the proper symbols for representing 
| it, and the spelling which he adopts often fails to 
| give to others any definite notion on the subject. 
| Thus Mr. Akerman, warning us against the sup- 
position that a in Wiltshire patois has the sound 
of a in fall, tells us that many old Wiltshire 
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people give it the sound of ae or ea, which, he 
adds, “was doubtless the pronunciation of the 
Saxon ei, all.” Now, as ae=e generally repre- 
sents the e in me, and ea has one sound in great 
and another in meat, who can possibly tell from his 
words what sound he means? May I add, that 
it would be very desirable that the exact locality, 
the “habitat” of each word should be noted, and 
not merely the general area. J. Payne. 
Kildare Gardens. 


Mr. Atpis Wricut makes reference to my 
correspendence with him on this subject, and 
Mr. Sxeat mentions me by name; I may there- 
fore, I hope, be permitted to make two or three 
suggestions on it. I have been word-collecting 
for some twelve or fifteen years, and my Glossary 
contains between 3900 and 4000 words. Of these 
I have collected about 1900 to 2000 myself, be- 
sides nearly 100 more since the publication of the 
Glossary. In all I have not had anything like | 
100 words communicated to me by educated 
persons, clerical or lay. Some of my parishioners 
seeing the interest I took in the matter (and I 
tried to stimulate general interest by giving a | 
— lecture on the dialect) have collected a | 
ew for me, but the more customary way with | 
those who have given me a little help was, on 
hearing or remembering an unusual word, to | 
bring it out in ordinary talk in my presence. 
have picked up many words thus, by the direct 
intent of the speakers, as well as out of their | 
spontaneous talk, from the men who worked most 
regularly for me in my barrow-diggings on the 
Cleveland moors. But, as a rule, I found a great 
shyness among the people about using their true 
dialect words, idioms, and tone in my presence. 


the modern schoolmaster’s polish. Of the old | 
standards who could neither read nor write—all 
_ now save one or two—that could not be 
said. 

The p&ns I have found most successful have 
been to write out lists of words I had reason to 
believe had been current in the district and were 
probably not quite lost yet, and send these lists 
about to some of my most intelligent parishioners 
who seemed to take an interest in the matter, 
asking them to verify the words they knew, and 
getting examples from them afterwards. Shorter 
lists, containing half a dozen or a dozen words, I 
gave my own sons, telling them to ask so-and-so 
or so-and-so about them. I myself might fall in 
with a dozen of my parish friends in the course 
of a day’s work, three or four of whom might be 


méan?” But one very fertile method has been 
on all possible occasions to ask the names of 
different objects or parts of an object. I give an 
instance, a plough being the subject. “A pleeaf is 
made up of a beam, steer-tree, hann’l, heel, sole, nose, 
struts, stowers, sock, cou’ter, streeak, mo’d-board, 
and a shackle.” I have found a retentive ear and 
a wakeful habit of observation indispensable. One 
of my worthiest farmers used a noun in my pre- 
sence, some months since, the verb corresponding 
to which I had long had. I could not induce 
him to repeat it, though I tried to lead up to it 
without awakening his notice that I was word- 
hunting. I have met with this species of shyness 
so often (and in the folk-lore connection to 80 
marked a degree) that I am sure I do right in 
adverting to it as a difficulty in the way of the 
word-collector, calling for great tact in its treat- 
ment. 

I beg to endorse Mr. Sxeat’s hint as to “ veri- 
fying Mr. Halliwell’s explanations.” I can per- 
sonally speak to its being necessary in many 
instances connected with the Yorkshire dialects. 
There are also many deficits in Mr. Halliwell’s 
collection. One afternoon in Somersetshire, some 
three years since, by asking the names of objects 
in a small farm-house, I picked up seven dialect 


| words, three of which are not in Halliwell, and 


one of which in particular, from its presenting the 


I | German form schlaf (instead of English “eps 


seemed to me of great interest. I would like 
to add further that whatever aid I can give, in 
either of the ways indicated by Mr. Sxeat, will 


| be most willingly given, and I only hope it will 


be called for speedily. No one knows better than 
myself how fast the old words are receding and 


| disappearing, not only out of use, but out of re- 
I speak of course of such as had received some of | collection. 


J. C, ATKINSON, 
Danby in Cleveland, 


They who would preserve the provincial words 
| still to be heard must lose no time, for railroads 


and education will soon cause their entire extinc- 
tion. Even now they are not so easy to come at 
as might be thought by those who have never 
tried. It is not in the conversation held between 
a poor man and a lady or gentleman that many 
| will be found. Even now, except in very remote 
| places, the working man can talk to the “ quality” 
in very ordinary language. He who wishes to 
pick up provincial words and expressions must 
| listen to the workpeople as they talk to one another— 
| to the “chaff” which goes on in the workshop, 
in the haryest-field, at the washtub. I believe 
| that only those who have good opportunities of 


asked about one particular word. I think I asked | hearing workpeople talking freely and unre- 
& dozen people for bike, and at last a casual pas- | strainedly ‘among themselves will gather many 
senger through the churchyard, where I was | flowers of rich provincialism. To any one wish- 
waiting for a funeral, gladdened my ears by re- | ing to make such “notes” I would suggest the 
plying to my question “ What, bee-bike, d'thee procuring of a glossary of the county or district 
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(and there is one to be had of almost every 
locality), and adding thereto any words or ex 
sions not already in it. Such a gl would be 
far less expensive than Halliwell, and would be 
better fitted to the particular dialect. I have in | 
this way added not a few words to Mr. Aker- 
man’s Glossary of the Wiltshire Dialect, 

G. BLANDFORD. | 


In connection with the valuable suggestions and | 
notes by Mr. ALpIs Wrieut, Mr. WALTER SKEAT, | 
and F, C. H. in “N. & Q.,” I may just record | 
that in the Reliquary, besides a “G1 of Der- | 
byshire Words,” which has appeared in its pages, 
several other contributions to provincialisms occur; 
and that at the present time, so far as this county | 
is concerned, a more extended collection of words 
is being made. L. Jewitt, F.S.A. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 


AN OXFORDSHIRE BENEFACTOR. 
S. v. 278.) 

Some years since I observed the arms of Walter, 
az. a fesse dancetté between three eagles, dis- | 
played on the front of an almshouse at Sarsden. | 
Can any correspondent living near supply the in- 
scription and date underneath the arms, as an 
addition to the extracts given in “N. & Q.,” 
which would perhaps decide whether “Sir John 
Walter, who gave fiftie pounds a-yeare more to 
mend the parsonage of Sarsden,” was also the 
founder of this almshouse or school to which I 
allude, or his son William, created a baronet in 
1641 ? E. W. 


There is a curious remark in the extract from 
the MS. sermon referred to, which is as follows: 
“Let the Thames flow into Westminster Hall as 
it did about a yeare since, it shall never wett his 
feete.” 

Sir John Walter died in 1630, which therefore 
fixes the date referred to; but to what does the 
preacher allude? It was common enough at that 
time, and I believe within the memory of man, | 
for the Thames to flow into Westminster Hall. 

N. H. R. 


If there was ever one case more than another 
which claims emphatically the attention of the 
Charity Commissioners, it is that of the charities | 
of Sir John Walter, bequeathed to certain parishes | 


letter—containing a full reply to all my queries— 
he added :— 

“The tablet records Sir John Walter's legacies to 
several parishes in this neighbourhood, none of which 
ever reached the parishes for which they were designed. 
There is a tradition also that money was left for the 
support of the monument itself, but that has never been 
substantiated.” 

The inscription upon the monument—a sin- 
gularly handsome one—is recorded in Le Neve's 
Monumenta Anglicana, the correctness of which 
I verified some years ago. The part of it relating 
to the legacies is as follows :— 

“ Collegio Jesu Oxon mille Libras ; Ecclesiis de Sarsden 
et Churchill in Comit. Oxon. Centum, annuatim iisdem 
herciscundas ; septem Parochiis totidem pecunie# summas 
in usum pauperiorum in perpetuum mansuras legavit. 
Rarius certe exemplum, quod substantia sux familiam 
Litriam Participem, Ecclesiam scripserit cohwredem, 
Sic Collegio propter Ecclesiam, Ecclesiw devotus propter 
Deum, tandem honorum et dierum satur, Deo simul 
concessit et nature.” 

Of his eldest son and successor, Sir William 
Walter, there is a curious circumstance related in 
Kennett’s Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil, vol. i. fol. p. 607, 1728 :— 

“Tonce,” says Dr. Peter Barwick, “heard my country- 
man and friend, Dr. Wallis, say, that his first attempt 
upon decyphering was in his attendance as Chaplain to 
Sir Will. Walter, who one night at supper threw him a 
letter intercepted from the King’s army, and bid him try 
if he could make anything of it. He looked upon the 
cypher and said he knew nothing of it, but possibly if he 
had the paper sometime by himself he might pick out a 
little out of it. Sir William bid him take it with him, 
and he presently rose from table, and retiring to his 


| lodging, without any sleep, he found out the key by the 


next morning, and satisfied Sir William Walter in it. 
And that began his art and reputation that way.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A, 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Quiz (4" S. v. 316.)—I am not prepared either 
to agree with or differ from Mr. Creswe xt as to 
the origin of this word, but I find in my “ kaita- 
loipa ” (a book I keep for noting “*odds and 
ends") the following story relating to the word, 
which may amuse or draw a reply from some of 
your readers :— 

Sheridan was on one occasion in Dublin, and 
there laid a wager with some roystering com- 
panions that he would by the next day invent a 
new word, and that the said word should be in 
ever body's mouth. He forthwith struck off the 
word “quiz” as quite a novelty. To propagate 
it he hired a number of am 
with chalk or white paint, and ordered them 


in the county of Oxford. My wife being a collateral | (there were neither police nor in those ? 
descendant of that worthy baronet, I had occa- | old days) to scribble quiz in 
sion, in the year 1857, to make some inquiries of better streets of the town. This was done with 
the incumbent of Wolvercote relative to the | the anticipated results of Sheridan. 
tomb of Sir John, the church then being about to | 
be repaired. In the close of a most courteous 


Hic ET UBIQUE. 
9, Lancaster Gate, W. 


| 
* 
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It would appear that Daly originated “ uiz.” 
Smart's Pronouncing Dictionary says of the 
words—“ Quiz, noun and verb, and guizzing sub- 
stantive and adjective.” 

« All these words, which occur only in vulgar or collo- 
quial use, and which Webster traces to learned roots, 
originated in a joke. Daly, the manager of a Dublin 

lay-house, wagered that a word of no meaning should 
G the common talk and puzzle of the city in twenty-four 
hours; in the course of that time the letters q; &; i, 2, 
were chalked or posed on all the walls of Dublin with an 
effect that won the wager.” 

“Quiz = an odd fellow” in Smart, matches 
with “ guist, a queer fellow,” in Mr, CRESWELL’s 
query. J. BEALE. 


Masor S. iv. 387, 543; v. 77, 184, 
263.)—H. H. and J. R. Hare, who take so much 
interest in the unfortunate Major André, will not 
be displeased by my informing them that I pos- 
sess an engraving, dated Oct. 4, 1780, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

“A Representation of Major John André, Adjutant- 
General to the King’s Forces in North America, going 
from the ‘ Vulture’ Sloop of War to the Shore of Haver- 
straw Bay in Hudson's River, the night of the 23¢ of 
September, 1780, in a Boat which was sent for him 
(accompanied by a Mt Smith) under the Sanction of a 
Flag of Truce, by Major-General Arnold, who then com- 
manded the Rebel Forces in that District. 

“The above is an exact Copy of a Drawing sketched 
with a pen by Major André himself the Morning on 
which he was to have been executed, with a desire, it is 
supposed, of perpetuating a Transaction which terminated 
most fatally for him; and found on his table with other 
Papers the next day (being that of his death) by his 


Servant, and delivered by him on his arrival at New | 


York, to LColon' Crosbie of the 224 Regt, who has 
caused this Engraving to be taken from the Original in 
his possession, as a small mark of his Friendship for that 
very valuable and unfortunate Officer.” 

I will only observe that the sketch of this 
night-scene is a very spirited production, and was 
given to my father by his friend General Simcoe, 
some time Guvernor of Upper Canada. May it 
not be the portrait to which your correspondent 
Hi. H. refers ‘as having been drawn by himself on 
the morning intended for his execution ? 

Cottins TRELAWNY. 

Ham, Plymouth. 

Untucxy Days: Frrpay Untvcky S, vy. 
74.)—In Spain—at least in Aragon—the unlucky 
day is Tuesday, and a popular rhyme says :— 

“ El Martes 
Ni te cases, 
Ni te embarques, 
Ni de tu muger te apartes.” 
(On Tuesday neither wed, nor go aboard ship, nor 


leave thy wife.) 
Joun W. Bone. 
Boeearts, Frorrn, etc. (4% S. iv. 508; v. 23, 
156, 216.)—May I inform Hermentrvpe that a 
ballad in Littledale’s Craven contains an 
allusion to “Lob”? The scene of the adventure de- 


scribed by the rhymester is Bolton in Craven, and 
its hero Pudsay of the famous leap, who 
“. . . could do what very few can ; 
And Lob and Michel could plainly see 
And knew, but I hope as a Christian man, 
Full manye a secret of gramarye.” 

From the context it appears that Pudsay saw 
the two goblins, for so they are named, near St. 
Arthur's Hole, a cave in the Bolton woods, 

“ Betwixt the gloaming and the day, 
And by his art he made them stay.” 

I am unable to say whether there is any such 
superstition in Yorkshire, but in Lancashire it is 
believed that a child born at twilight or gloam- 
ing, or, as the natives poetically term it, “ th’ 
edge o’ dark,” can see spirits. 

As to “Jenny Greenteeth,” permit me to offer 
an objection to the theory propounded by your 
correspondent W. Davies. I hardly need say 
that the water spirits of the Gothic mythology, 
although in other respects endowed with marvel- 
lous and seductive beauty, had green teeth. Sweet, 
however, as was their Siren song to hear, it was 
death, and a “ wandering grave” was the lot of 


| all enchanted mortals who drew near to the brink 


of the water in which the spirit made her home. 
It is comparatively easy to trace the superstition 
from its Scandinavian disciples to the early in- 
habitants of Lancashire. I can remember, too, 
that not only the ponds, but also the river, the 
Belisamia of the Romans, near to which I lived 
during childhood and youth, had its “Jenny 
Greenteeth,” and certainly the Ribble is not noted 
for “ duckweed.” No doubt the Danes peopled 
the Lancashire streams and meres with Nixen, 
whose delight it was to draw children under the 
water. In Germany and Denmark, at the present 
day, it is, if I err not, believed that the Nixen 
are seen dancing on the.water before a child is 
drowned, James DowKeEr. 
Brixton, S.W. 


GortHe on Lorp Brron axnp Sir WALTER 
Scorr (4% 8. vy. 10.)\—Mx. Kixpt quotes Fried- 
rich von Miiller’s recently published Unterhalt- 
wngen, in which the author states that he met at 
Goethe’s house, in May, 1819, “ an interestin 
young American of the name of Boxwell,” an 
asks “ Who was this Mr. Boxwell?” I presume 
it to have been Joseph Greene Cogswell, LL.D., 
who visited Weimar at about the period in ques- 
tion, and whose reminiscences of Goethe are full 
of interest. Dr. Cogswell was, many years ago, 
a professor in Harvard University, but is better 
known as the first superintendent of the Astor 
Library in New York—the best public collection, 
for the purposes of the scholar, in the United 
States. After purchasing, arranging and cata- 
loguing the 125,000 volumes of this library, Dr. 
Cogswell retired from its superintendency, and 
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now resides in the vicinity of Boston, I believe, 
at the advanced age of eighty. PF. 
The Cornell University, Ithaca, U. S. A. 


Farrres Baxrye v. 273.)—In the West 
of England it was in my childhood, and probably 
is still, a saying, when the sun shines, and it 
rains at the same time, not as in Scotland, that 
the “ Fairies are baking,” but that the “ Cuckolds 
are going to heaven.” I know no other way to 
account for a saying so remarkable than by sup- 
een it to mean that the one event is as little to 

expected as the other. F. C. H. 


Court on Manor Hovse S. iv. 175.)— 
There is no real difference in the words named 
byG. W.M. Of course the name “ manor-house” 
necessarily implies the liberty of holding a court 
there, supposing the name is ancient, while the 
words “ court” and “hall” are simply synonymous. 
The only distinction between the name “ hall,’ 
“house,” and “ court” lies in the popular fancy. 
In many places an obscure tumble-down farm- 
house is graced with the name of “court,” although 

erhaps the resident may be a bailiff of a large 
andowner, yet it was once the manor-house. In 
Kent at least nineteen-twentieths of manor-houses 
are called courts. I cannot discover one excep- 
tion to this within a radius of six miles around 
Faversham. I know some people talk of Daving- 
ton Hall, but this is wrong. The abbot was lord 
of the manor of Faversham. The ancient court 
street leads straight to the abbot’s court, or rather 
to the spot on which it stood. The following is a 
list of names to which Court is affixed near Fa- 
versham, although it is not complete :—Badles- 
mere, Davington, Graveney, Lees, Luddenham, 
Nash, Norton, Perry, Queen. 

In the particular cases cited by G. W. M., a 
stranger to the locality cannot throw much light. 
The question lies in a nutshell—courts manor 
were or were not held at the places named. 

GrorGE Bepo. 

Brixton. 


Lorp MacavLay AND Praerarism (4% iv. 
558 ; v. 179.)—J. B. Witxrss, B.C.L., and James 
Henry Drxon, are both at fault —the first for 
having looked “ through a glass darkly” to dis- 
cover “spots on the sun,” the second for having 
denied the existence of such spots. As, however, 
the fame of Macaulay cannot “pale” before the 
“ineffectual fires” of adverse criticism, I beg to 
improve, for the avoidance of a fault in scansion, 
the line— 

“The red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle,” 


thus :— 
“ The red glare on proud Skiddaw,” &c. 
Or thus :— 
* The ruddy glare on Skiddaw,” &c. 


Remembering the severe chastisement received, 
not long since, by sundry improvers of Thomas 
Campbell, frem Lorp Lyrtretron, I offer my 
alternative suggestions with “ fear and trembling.” 

R. W. Drxow. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Tue Amwercau Mrracte Pray (4" S. v. 343.) 
The enclosed answers more fully the query of 
your correspondent F, C. G.: — 


“ The following, from a correspondent of The Atheneum 
at Munich, refers to a subject mentioned lately in these 
columns, and should be interesting to some readers : — 

* Ten years have passed since the last representations 
of the “ Passion Play ” were given by the peasants of the 
pretty village, Ober Ammergau, in the Bavarian High- 
lands. The inhabitants represent, every ten years, in 
the open air, “the Passion of Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of the World, for the furtherance of grateful devotion 
by the contemplation of the same, and that thereby all 
may be edified.” Several representations are given dur- 
ing the summer months, and from all parts, not only of 
Germany, but from the remotest places in other countries, 
visitors flock to witness a drama which, in the beaaty 
and deep pathos of the events and scenes brought before 
the spectator, in the awe with which it impresses all 
alike—even the most worldly—is quite unique and ab- 
solutely without a parallel. This “ Passion Play” has 
been described over and over again by men of talent and 
genius, by ordinary tourists, and others. On its impres- 
sive character, on the peculiar charm which surrounds 
it, and on the impossibility of conveying a just notion of 
the representation by description only, all agree. For 
those who may contemplate a trip to the Continent 
between May and October, it may not be unwelcome to 
have thus early the dates of the different performances, 
in order to plan the journey so as to be present at one 
of them. Ammergau is to the south-west of Munich, 
and the journey from the capital to within a short dis- 
tance of the spot may be accomplished by rail in about 
two hours, The days of performance are as follows: 
May 22, 29; June 6, 12, 19, 25; July 3, 10, 17, 24, 31; 
August 7, 14, 21, 28; Sept. 8, 11, 18, 25, 29.’ ""—Ayr Ob- 
server. 

Your correspondent should consult Blackwood'’s 


Magazine for March. G. J. C. Scort. 
Wallacetown, Ayr, Scotland. 


“GET UP, SWEET SLUG-A-BED,” ETc. (4" S. 
296.)—D. M. S. will find these lines in a little 
poem by Herrick entitled “To Corinna, to go 
a-Maying.” JoNATHAN BovucHIER. 


Tue Bovrson Famity S. iv. 435; v. 121.) 
I have to thank your learned correspondent Her- 
MENTRUDE for much valuable information on this 
subject, but there are still one or two points I 
should like to have cleared up. 

In the account of the death of Don Carlos, 
Count of Molina, given in the London News of 
March 17, 1855, he is said to have been twice 
married, his second wife being the widow of fis 
Jirst cousin Don Pedro. This Don Pedro was, I 
presume, the son of one of the three younger sons 
of Carlos IIL.—viz. Don Gabriel, Don Antonio, ot 
Don Franciseo. The eldest of these three, Don 
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Gabriel, married, I believe, Marianne Victoria, the 
only daughter of Maria I. of Portugal; but as I 
know nothing more about them I shall be glad of 
any information relating to them or their children. 
T. B. Ropertson. 


Janet Geppes (4% S. iv. 135, 207.)—In the 
“New Litany” preserved amongst the manu- 
script collections of Sir James Balfour of Den- 
miln, and printed in a Collection of Scotish Pasquils, 
1568 to 1715 (Edinb. 1868, 8vo, p. 57), there 
occurs the following stanza : — 

“From pupill, pastor, tutor, flocke, 
From Gutter Jennie, pupit Jocke, 
From all such head-controlling taylles, 
And from small barkes with too big saylles, 
From him that Jesus name defaces, 
And violats all holy places, 
And all mad Mattes of Catharus 
Almightye God deliver us.” 

Gutter Jennie undoubtedly means Jane or Jenny 
Geddes, but who is meant by “ pupit Jocke” is 
not known.* 

There is a rare ttact entitled — 

“A Narration of the most material Parliamentary 
Proceedings of this present Parliament, and their Armies, 
in their Civil and Martial Affairs,” &c. Published “ as 
a Breviary leading all along successively, as they fell 
out in their several years.” London, 1651, small 4to. 

This work has various engravings on the letter- 
press, and at p. 3 occurs a representation of — 

“The Arch-Prelate of St. Andrewes in Scotland read- 
ing the new service book in his pontificalibus assaulted 
by men and women, with crickets, stooles, sticks, and 
stones.” 

The prelate, Archbishop Spottiswood, is por- 
trayed inthe pulpit inthe act of reading the offensive 
book, whilst a crowd of men and women are pic- 
tured as throwing missiles of all kinds at him. Two 
stools are in the air, while a third is about to be 
hurled by a man in the act of stooping down to 
raise it for that purpose. There are lots of stones 
and sticks flying in the direction of the minister, 
and what seems to be meant as a cricket is a 
low stool with three legs.t In the centre is a 
female, conjectured to be intended for “Gutter 
Jennie,” the leader of the fray. A man with his 
head uncovered, with a gown, is perhaps “ Pulpit 
Jock,” of whose life and calling no traces are now 
to be found. 

The stools are small, and such as are known now 

* The date of this pasquil being not later than the year 
1640, and probably earlier, corroborates the ordinary 
belief that Janet Geddes was the heroine of the Covenant, 
however desirous other female saints may have been to 
possess themselves of the honour, if it is one. 

¢ In Sheridan’s Dictionary (1789, 4to) cricket is said 
Amongst other things to mean a low stool or seat; and 
Jamieson, referring to the Scotch word creepy, describes 
it as a low stool, sometimes used in the pulpit to elevate 
the speaker, and sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 


ance. Dr. Johnson says cricket, a low seat, is derived from | 


the German verb kriechen, to creep. 


as “cutty.” Mr. C. K. Sharpe mentions that the 
female who led the attack had the previous Sab- 
bath been publicly exhibited for incontinence upon 
one, perhaps the very one, with which hostilities 
commen J. M. 


Tue AvcriongEr’s Hammer (4 §, v. 272.)— 
Will you allow me to add a ————e state- 
ment for our metropolis to that by Mr. John 
Fleming Jones relative to the metropolis of Ire- 
land? My elder brother (B. R. Wheatley) has in 
his possession, mounted in a glass case, the ori- 
ginal ivory hammer (well thumb-worn) of the 
old house of Leigh & Sotheby, now represented 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Co. It may be 
considered a great curiosity in connection with 
the annals of the “Bibliomania,” as having per- 
haps been the unconscious agent of a larger dis- 
persion of literary property into new hands than 
any other of its kind. It successively belonged to 
the book auctioneers Langford, Baker, and George 
Leigh, and on the death of the latter to my father 
(Benjamin Wheatley), who used it on all occasions 
till his death. It is thus mentioned in Dibdin’s 
“ Bibliography : a Poem,” 1812 :— 

“and down 
Th’ important hammer drops [this instrument 
Had wielded been of old by Langford ; he 
With dying breath to Baker did bequeath 
This sceptre of dominion, which now decks 
‘The courteous hand of Leigh }.” 

As Langford sold books by auction between 1710 
and 1744, and my father’s death occurred in 1837, 
it was the instrument used in the sale of some of 
the most celebrated libraries during a period of 
time exceeding a century in extent. Among the 
many hundred libraries, &c. sold by its potent 
assistance, I may enumerate the following: — 
Those of Richard Mead, M.D., Martin Folkes, 
P.R.S., H. Pemberton, M.D., Uvedale Price, 
Samuel Chandler, D.D., Anthony Askew, M.D., 
Michael Lort, D.D., Earl of Bute, Dr. Kippis, 
Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Samuel Pegge, Joseph Ad- 
dison, John Wilkes, Dr. Price, Michael Wodhull, 
Samuel Ireland, Francis Drake, Gilbert Wake- 
field, R. Heathcote, R. Pulteney, M.D., Samuel 
Tyssen, Joseph Ritson, Wm. Woodville, M.D., 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 
Sir John Sebright, Bishop Horsley, Wm. Pitt, 
E. King (author of the Nwmismata Antiqua), Wil- 
liam Beckford, James Sims, M.D., Richard Por- 
son, Richard Gough, J. C. Lettsom, M.D., Nevile 
Maskelyne, Thomas Hill, Rd. Pearson, M.D., Col. 
| Stanley, Dr. Isaac Gossett, Granville Sharp, Ralph 
| Willett of Merly, George Shaw, M.D., Lord Heath- 
| field, Sir Charles Talbot, Dr. Burney, Prince 
Talleyrand, Charles Hutton, LL.D., Sir Robert 
Clayton, &c.; and in later years the libraries of 
the Rev. Theodore Williams, the Earl of Morton, 
Pugin, Dr. Maton, Hanrott, Bishop van Mildert, 
| Lord Darnley, E. H. Barker of Thetford, and 
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several ts of the Heber Library; the mu- Moowraxers (4 S, iv. 76, 165, 570.)—The 
seums of Heaviside and Joshua Brookes, and the | good folks of Middleton, near Manchester, have 
magnificent collection of Rembrandt etchings of | long been satirised as “ moonrakers.” This op- 


the Rt. Hon. R. Pole Carew, &c. 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


James Bisset, THE “INFANT Roscrvs” 
(4™ S. iii. 32, 206; v. 19, 67, 101, 254.)—I am 
obliged by T. reminding me of Bisset’s defence of 
young Betty, which, singularly enough, I over- 
looked, though the work is in my possession, when 
putting together my bibliographical account of 
this sometime Birmingham worthy. There is no 
date on the title-page of my copy, but it could 
not have been published in October, 1804, as T. 
asserts, inasmuch as it contains an extract of a 
letter from Miss Seward excusing herself from 
favouring our author with critical remarks on the 
performances of Master Betty, on the score of 
indisposition, dated Nov. 11; and the editor's 
concluding remarks on p. 87 are signed “ Museum, 
Birmingham, Nov. 15, 1804.” This is, however, 
a point of the slightest moment, and I only men- 
tion it incidentally. On p. 91 we are informed 
that there was “just published, a Hieroglyphi- 
cal Design of Justice balancing the Merits of the 
Young Roscius; also an Elegant Medal.” This 

late was then published separately, and must have 
en inserted in T.’s copy; mine, though new and 
uncut, has evidently never possessed it. 

The following details of the infant prodigy’s 
financial success in Birmingham are not given by 
Bisset, and may be thought interesting. With the 
elder Macready, then manager of the Birming- 
ham theatre, he made the following terms. He 
was to play for six nights, and was to receive 
half of the receipts of each night after the deduc- 
tion of 50/.for expenses ; the receipts of the seventh 
night were to belong to the manager; while the 
eighth was for his own benefit, after the deduc- 
tion of 40/. for expences. On the expiration of 
these eight nights, the engagement was renewed 
on terms substantially the same. The following 
were the nightly receipts : — 


£ «. d. 
First night (Douglas) 76 6 «0 
Second ” (Rolla) . 117,_ 38 
Third » (Hamlet) « 8 6 
Fourth » (Richard) 80 5 6 
Fifth » (Hamlet) 222138 0 
Sixth (Osman) 13 6 
Seventh » (Douglas) e 1938 9 6 
Eighth » (Romeo) 142 3 (0 
Ninth » (Achmet) . ° 261 5 6 
Tenth » (Frederick) . 24419 6 
Eleventh » (Hamlet) e 170 4 0 
Twelfth » (Octavian) . ° 234 13 6 
Thirteenth , (Richard) ° 266 4 0 


This was, it must be remembered, before Betty’s 
appearance in London, where an account of his 
marvellous success and brilliant, if ephemeral 
fame, is irrelevant to the matter in hand. 

Bares, 


probrious epithet arose—at least so said their 
neighbours, the “Blakeley Lions,” “Rachdaw 
Gawbies,” and “ Owdam Roughyeads ”—from the 
circumstance of some Middletonians espying the 
shadow of the moon on the surface of a pit, and 
conceiving it to be a Cheshire cheese. In less 
than no time they stripped off their jackets, rolled 
2 their shirt sleeves, and set to raking it out, 
The most adventurous fellow was held forward, 
when, after an unsuccessful plunge, the “ Gotha- 
mite” roared out: “Howd on; lemmi goo o bit 
fur, aw felt it then.” What caused them to desist 
tradition sayeth not. Joun Hreson. 
Lees, near Oldham, 


Srr Huew Catvertey, or Carvetey (4 8, 
iv. 217, 265, 280, 343.)—Lodge’s Peerage (vii. 3) 
states Sir H. Calverley married Maud, one of 
the three co-heiresses of Sir Henry Huberk; and 
Nichols, The Topographer ahd Genealogist (iii. 
148), says Sir John Huband was married to —— 
widow of Sir Calverley of in York- 
shire. James Russy. 

17, Manor Road, Wickham Park. 


DestGNation oF Curer Justices: THe WoRD 
“ Lorp” (4 8, v. 143, 257.)—I find in Lodge’s 
Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica (Dublin, 1772, 
i. 453), in a King’s Letter from James I. to Sir 
Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy (4.p. 1605), the 
following passage : — 

“ And we are likewise pleased that for the counten- 
ancing of the principal officers of our justice there (i. e. 
in Ireland), the two Chief Justices, the Chief Baron, ana 
all judges in their Circuits, shall be honored with the 
title of Lord, as in this realm is used; and do authorize 
you, our Deputy, so to stile and intitle them, and te 
make it known to all our people there that they may 
respect them accordingly.’ 

W. F. 

Dublin. 


Suverne Mice (4 S. 246.)—I can corro- 
borate your correspondent H. A. B.’s statement 
respecting singing mice, of which, as far as I have 
been able to discover, very little seems to be 
kuown. As she says, the noise produced by these 
little creatures in no ways resembles the ordinary 
mouse-squeak—ir fact, it is a perfect song. I have 
kept one for several weeks in a cage. Confine- 
ment did not appear to interfere with its har- 
monious propensities; but it was very wild, and, 
after a week's entente cordiale with a little white 
companion, murdered it in a most cowardly manner, 
and was itself found dead half an hour afterwards. 
On post-mortem examination, no abnormal pecu- 
liarity of the vocal organs could be discovered: 
the y appeared well fed, and the viscera 
healthy, except the liver, to which a large worm 
was firmly attached. It is supposed that the song 
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is an expression of pain, and this instance gives 
me no geason to doubt the correctness of the 
theory. C. BersEav. 


CuvuRcHWARDENS (1* S. vii. 359; viii. 584.)— | 


The following, relative to these parochial officers, 
from the London Magazine, Sept. 1787, may not 
be generally known : — 

“ George I., when landing at Greenwich, was elected 
churchwarden. It became a matter of dispute whether a 
king could be a churchwarden, and it was debated in the 
Privy Council for two months. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury declared ‘he cannot be both,’ but that he could 
take his choice, and his crown again after he had served.” 


Portsmouth. 


Derivation oF York (4 §, vy. 273.)—There 
is a tradition that York was built as a retreat 
from the wild boars in the forest of Gautries ; and 
accordingly the name has been derived from the 
Saxon efer-wic, by corruption yvor-wyc, then 
York. But the most reasonable derivation would 
be from eur-wic—* the dweiling by the water.” 
This would answer the objection of those who say 
there is no evidence that the Ouse was ever called 
the Eure at York; and that, therefore, the name 
York could not be derived from Lure-wic—* the 
dwelling on the [river] Eure.” The primitive 
meaning of the vocables eure, eur, ur, ar, aar, er, 
ir, or, hur, hor, in geographical names, is usually 
that of “water,” corrupted down by the Celts 
from S. Cuarnock, 

Gray’s Inn. 


MacrHersons : Scotcn AND FREEBOOTERS 
(4" vy. 245.)—Mustcat inquires regarding the 
violin of the famous Highland robber Macpherson. 
I have never heard of this instrument, but I can 
well remember seeing some years ago what I 
believe to be authentic relics of that celebrated 
outlaw—namely, a target and a huge two-handed 
sword, which were (and I suppose still are) pre- 
served in Duff House, the seat of the Earl of 
Fife. Idoubt the existence of the violin because, 
as the story goes, he broke it to pieces over the 
head of the hangman previous to taking a leap 
from the gallows-tree. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of remark 
that I have heard and read in Ireland of a robber 
named Macpherson, who lived and died on the 

lows about the same time as the Scottish out- 

w of the same name. Is it possible that the 
two freebooters could have existed simultaneously 
in the sister kingdoms ?—a strange coincidence if 
true. The Irishman is known as “ Strong John 

pherson,” and his personal strength, it is said, 
Was 80 = that he could crumple up a horse- 
shoe in his hand. 

Regarding the existence of the Scottish Mac- 
pherson there can be no doubt whatever; but is 
the Irishman a really authentic character, or have 
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the Irish been endeavouring to appropriate the 
| Caledonian champion in the same manner as it is 
alleged they have appropriated Fingal and other 
| heroes of the Ossianic chronicles, who certainly 
exist (poetically) both in Scotland and in Ireland? 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
| to throw some light upon this ee. 


YD. 


| Rome Lovrs XIV. (4 S. v. 276.) — The 
| passage quoted from Massillon has allusion to a 
well-known incident, which furnishes a curious 
comment on those pretensions to papal infallibi- 
lity which are to be discussed at the council now 
sitting at Rome. In the year 1662, when Alex- 
ander VIL was , and the Duke de Créqui 
French ambassador at Rome, some of the duke’s 
domestics attacked the Corsican guard of the pope. 
The Corsicans were not the men to put up with 
an insult. Spurred on by their insular thirst for 
the vendetta, they attacked the palace of the 
ambassador, killed some of the duke’s servants, 
and even fired at the duke himself. The carriage 
of the duchess was attacked, and the ambas- 
sadress (I believe) alarmed but not injured. 

The French had doubtless been the original 
aggressors; but Louis (the most arrogant of 
princes) demanded an exemplary atonement from 
the pope. Alexander wished to negotiate and 
delay ; and Louis, by way of putting on the screw, 
seized upon Avignon—a mode of arguing which 
at once brought the pope upon his knees. The 
Holy Father, despatched his nephew, the Cardinal 
Chigi, to beg pardon of his imperious “son” ; and 
the king condescended to accept the humiliation 
| of the “apostle ” on the terms that the Corsican 
| guard should be dismissed, and a pyramid erected 

in the Eternal City, with an inscription recording 
| the offence committed and the satisfaction granted. 
| The pyramid was duly erected, but in 1667, with 
| the consent of Louis, this monument, so odious to 
| papal pride, was again pulled down. 
| ‘That Massillon should have cited this instance 
of a pope placed on the stool of repentance is a 
proof how much the spirit of a Frenchman 
overpowered, in this eminent preacher, the feeling 
of a Catholic 

As to the swaggering reference to the bounty of 
Charlemagne, we may observe that the ingrati- 
tude of the popes had been long before displayed 
to the descendants of that emperor. The “ apos- 
tles” of Rome were rarely very grateful, and 
would scarcely have acknowledged that the house 
of Capet had any share in the merits of Charle- 
magne. Henry Cross.ey. 


The allusion is to the rupture between Louis 
XIV. and Pope Alexander VII. in consequence of 
a riotous quarrel which occurred in Rome in 1662. 
Certain soldiers in the papal corps of Corsicans 
insulted some members of the suite of the French 
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ambassador, and proceeded to further outrageous 
acts of violence against the ambassador himself | 


and his wife, killing a page in attendance on the 
latter. Louis resented this vigorously and rigor- 
ously ; and compelled the pope to a humiliating 
submission in 1664, including the erection of a 
pyramidal monument setting forth the misdeeds 
and proscription of the Corsicans, for their com- 
patriots were declared for ever incapable of 
military service in Rome. It must be curious for 
the French soldiers now garrisoning Rome to con 
the words of this monument (if still unerased, as 
to which I am not certain), and to reflect that 
they themselves are French subjects set by a 
Corsican, or quasi-Corsican, now on the French 
throne, to execute a service which a French king 
of yore prohibited to all Corsicans. Thus does 
the whirligig of time bring in its revenges. 
W. M. Rossertt. 


Brrps’ Eaes to keep §, iv. 114.) 
In the vicinity of Manchester it used to be be- 
lieved that it was unlucky to suspend strings of 
blown birds’ eggs in a dwellinghouse, but good 
luck ensued from placing them in an outhouse. 
Another piece of folk-lore relative to birds’ eggs 
was, that “bit-bats” were generated from eggs 
being sat upon by toads whilst in the process of 
hatcbing. Joun Hrason. 

Lees, near Oldham. 

“ THEREFORE LET A Jury come,” Etc. (4% S. v. 
277.)—The above form of the venire facias, i. e. 
the award of the court that a jury be summoned, 
made as of course upon the parties having ar- 
rived at an issue of fact, is quite modern, having 
been introduced in 1852 (when certain useless 
formalities as to the sammoning of juries in civil 
causes were swept away by the Common Law 
Procedure Act), as a substitute for the follow- 
ing : — 

“ Thereupon the sheriff is commanded that he cause to 
come here on, &c., twelve, &c., by whom, &ec., and who 
neither, &c., to recognise, &c., because as well, &c., the 
same day is given to the parties aforesaid at the same 
place.” 

The form is very ancient. I find in a record of 
3 Edw. II., cited in the case of tanistry (Davies’s 
38a.), the following : — 

“ Et preceptum est Viconto quod venire faciat coram, 
etc., a die Pasche in 15 dies ubicunque, etc., duodecim, 
etc., qui nec, etc., per quos, ete., ad recognoscendum, etc. 
Idem dies datus est partibus predictis, etc. Postea ad 
diem,” etc. 

I should be very glad to know the full ancient 
form. I have never met with it except abbre- 
viated as above. T. D. H. 

Temple. 


Cray Tartans (4% S, v. 146, 255.) —The Mac 
Lellans of Bombie were a powerful Galloway 
family. Every reader of Scottish history will 
recollect the murder of the tutor of Bombie at 


| 


the castle of Thrieve, in 1452, by the Earl of 
Douglas, whose speech on that occasion .has be- 
come proverbial. The male line of Mac Lellan, 
Lord Kirkeudbright, became extinct in 1832. The 
people of Galloway continued Celtic and Gaelic- 
speaking to a comparatively late period. As to 
their attire, we are told how Maline, Earl of 
Strathearn—called “ Maline with a bright brand” 
—and his Galwegian followers, cast away nearly 
all their clothing, before making to the fight at the 
Battle of the Standard in 1138. Let me recom- 
mend to the perusal of Aneto-Scorvs the article 
on the costume of Macbeth, among the notes to 
Mr. Charles Knight’s edition of Shakespeare ; and 
let me also thank him for explaining the deriva- 
tion of tartan—a word that has hitherto perplexed 
me, inasmuch as it is not Gaelic, and would have 
to be rendered into that language by breacan or 
cadath, speckled or parti-coloured. LYDTIARD. 


Ancrent Custom: Lost S. iv. 232, 
370.)—Touching this ancient custom may be cited 
a passage from the 1856 edition (p. 86) of Edwin 
Butterworth’s History of Oldham : — 

“ The eminence of Count Hill was the spot where the 
flocks of sheep brought from the hills were usually 
counted by their owners, previous to being disposed of, 
either in the locality or at the adjacent markets.” 


Count Hill is an eminence, giving name to a 
hamlet three miles north-east from Oldham. 


Joun Hreson. 
Lees, near Oldham. 


Lunen: at 8 A.D. 1713-1768 
(4% S. iv. 118, 182; v. 258.)— 

“ It was about eight in the evening when I got to the 
house. . . . . They were all sitting down together to 
their lentil-soup. - The old man rose up to meet 
me, and with a respectful cordiality would have me sit 
down at the table . - so I sat down at once like a 
son of the family ; and to invest myself in the character 
as speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed the old man’s 
knife, and, taking up the loaf, cut myself a hearty lunchen ; 
and as I did it, 1 saw a testimony in every eye not only 
of an honest welcome, but of a welcome mixed with 
thanks that I had not seemed to doubt it . . . . If the 
supper was to my taste, the grace which followed was 
much more so.”— Sentimental Journey, by Laurence 
Sterne, ii, 142. 

W. H. 8. 


Tuomas M.P. (4% S. v. 317.) — 
The following extract from the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, vol. xviii. p. 56 (Jan. 1748), will probably be 
thought decisive as to the spuriousness of this 
Apology” :— 

“Whereas an impudent, false, scurrilous pamphlet, 
entitled An Apology for the Conduct of a late celebrated 
second-rate Minister, written with a most treasonable 
view, and dispersed with the most malicious industry, is 
by its concealed author said to have been found among 
the manuscript papers of the late Right Hon. Thomas 
Winnington, Esq. We, the under-written executors of 
the said Mr. Winnington’s will, do hereby, in justice to 
the memory of the deceased, and for the satisfaction of 
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the public, declare in the most solemn manner, that we | 
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| some house in Paris (Rue Chauchat, near the Rue 


found no part nor the least line or trace of the said libel | de Provence), spending the summer months on 


among the papers of the said Mr. Winnington. 
we do hereby promise the sum of 50/. to any person 
shall discover the author“of the said 
as he may be convicted thereof. 

“H. Fox, Wm. Bromtey, Jonn Incram.” 

Was the “ concealed author” ever brought to | 
light? A “‘ Proper Answer” to this “ scurrilous | 
libel ” appeared at the time, and, according to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (xvii. 574), was written by | 
“ Mr. Fielding.” A. Axon. 

Priory Cottage, Reddish. 

“A TrveE AND ADMIRABLE HISTORIE OF A | 
Maypen or Conrorens” (4 S. i. 7, 86.)—The 
author of this tract, Citesius, compares this anom- 
alous case to the inextinguishable lamp recorded 
by S. Augustine in his De Civitate Det, lib. xxi. 
c. 6, whose learned commentator, Vives, adds :— 

“In my father’s time there was a tombe found, 
wherein there burned a lampe which, by the inscription 
of the tombe, had been lighted therein the space of one 
thousand five hundered yeares and more. Beeing touched, | 
it fell all to dust.” 

“T suppose,” observes one of your correspond- | 
dents, “it is now in vain to search for the Latin | 
original of this tract.” Not so; the following 
extract is from a copy before me :— 

_ “Ex (lucerne ardentes) exiguo fomite quam diutis- 
sime sustinentur, quia humoris, qui olei vicem prebet, | 
tenacissimus est, et bene undique sibi constans; sive is | 
sit humidum illud (quod chymici radicale vocant) ex | 
auro, cui uni rerum nihil deperire creditur, tractum &c. | 
» Barbarus ceelestem aquam vocat, sive potius divi- | 
nam chymistaruam, quam a Democrito et Mercurio | 
Trismegisto modo modo Scythicum laticem, 
modo pneuma appellatam notat, hoc est spiritum ex | 
wtheris natura et essentia rerum quinta, unde aurum | 

sulentum, et jactatus ille, necdum inventus, inquit, 

hilosophorum lapis et sabulum constet. Ad hune fomi- 
tem nescio an referre debeam perpetux lucerne flammam, 
cujus meminit Cedrenus, quam quidem imperante Jus- 
tiniano, Edesse cum Christi imagine repertam refert . . . 
Quicquid sit, allatis supra rationibus adducor, ut minus 
movear exemplo quod in ora nostra Pictonica, a tribus 
fere annis, est in omnium oculis, puellx Confolentane 
que ab illo tempore vitam etiamnum sine alimento tra- 
here pergit.”— Abstinens Cunfolentanea, cui obiter annexa 
est pro Jouberto Apologia. Montispessuli [i. e. Montis 
Pessulani, Montpellier }, 1602, p. 6. 

CHETHAM., 

Hvenes Batt Hvenes: rar “Gorpen Batt” 
(4" S. iv. 520; v. 92, 257.)\—In Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley's Reminiscences Mr. Bares will find an 
amusing and a well-told story about Hughes Ball 
Hughes proposing one day, whilst dining with | 
the Earl of Fife (if I mistake not), to start for | 
Paris on a lark, which they did on the spur of | 
the moment—Hughes’s barouche, with four fine | 
Steppers, being in the space of an hour on the 
Dover road. That was long before the invention | 
of railroads had made travelling “ quick and easy.” | 
In the latter years of his life “the golden Bail,” | 


rather diminished in size, still ocenpied a hand- | 


= | the borders of the Lac @#Enghien, well known to 


Parisians; and he was often seen either on horse- 


scandalous lib 
ee | back or driving a cab, always in prime style, both 
| horse and man; also in a stalle d orchestre at the 


Opera in the good days of Lablache, Rubini, 
Tamburini, Grisi, and Mario. Very tidy in his 
dress, which to the last had kept the D’Orsay cut 
with a long, white, double-buttoned, unblemish 

waistcoat, and large black satin stock, turned up 
wristbands and straw-coloured kid gloves, totally 
unlike the scanty appearance of the young and 


old petits crevés of the present day. PAL 
Brack Cows’ (4 S. iv. 8362; v. 265.) 


I do not think that much reliance can be placed 
on the assertion that black cows give poor milk, 
and red cows rich ; for instance, Alderneys, which 
are sometimes marked black and fawn, and light 
brown and white, are known, I believe, to be ex- 
ceedingly productive both as regards the quality 
and the quantity of their milk. 
J. 8. Upat. 


10, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Caprars James Coox (1* S. viii. 6, 108; ix. 
423; x. 95; 2°¢ S. iii, 226; iv. 225, 317; 3S. 
iv. 375; v. 402; 4 S, v. 266.) — There is a col- 
lateral cescendant of the great circumnavigutor 
living in a village in East Sussex. His mother 
was a daughter of Captain Cook's brother, and 
was twice married. Her first husband’s name was 
Ashdown, a man in the seafaring line ; her second 
was named Tree, whose son, now an old man, is 
a honest, hardworking agricultural labourer. His 
mother has been dead many years, and she always, 
he says, bade him remember that he was grand- 


nephew to Captain Cook, “‘ who sailed round the 
world.” T. W. W. 


“A Por or Burton” S. v. 276.) —Some 
fifty years ago, when I was a youngster in Bristol, 
I often used to be sent out for the family dinner 
beer. Ordinarily it was “fourpenny ale”; on high 
days and holidays it was “ sixpenny beer,” and on 
occasions less special it was “ fivepenny Burton.” 
The latter, I remember, was always drawn out of 
two separate taps, and therefore I suppose was an 
admixture of the other two—a sort of “ half-and- 
half,” though why called “ Burton” I cannot say. 

BRISTgLIAN. 

Miss Ramszottom states that, having taken 
lodgings on Durdham Down (Bristol), her “Ma 
was asked at dinner time whether she would have 
a pot of Burton.” She describes the Burton as 
an uninviting washy beer, and asks the origin of 


| “a pot of Burton.” Allow me to take a slight 


exception to the word “pot.” I was born in 
Clifton and lived for many years upon the Downs, 
and I think I may venture to say that in no house 
on the Downs would the term “a pot of Barton ” 


\ 
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be used. A pot is peculiar to London and, I be- 
lieve, the North. In Bristol the universal desig- 
nation is “a can,” and, intomestic circles, a “jug,” 
as a@ pint or quart of any liquid. 

Some thirty years ago, when beer was beer and 
not molasses, &c., there were two or three houses 
in Bristol (one near Princes Street, one in the 
neighbourhood of Wine Street, and another near 
Stokes Croft) celebrated for the Burton mixture, 
the charm of which consisted in a marriage or 
blending of two beers (a mild and a stronger) 
when drawn. It really was half-and-half—ale 
and beer, not stout—and was a sort of morning or 
hot-weather drink when XXX was not desired. 
Afterwards a Burton was brewed of this medium 
quality, but there was an absence of “something ” 
in the new production which the “ marriage ” from 
the two taps produced, and the true palate for 
Burton was not satisfied with it. 

With the beers as now brewed it is impossible 
to make anything approaching the real Bristol 
Burton, but had your fair correspondent drunk it 
as I drank it when a youth she would not have 
complained of its washiness. The Burton-on- 
Trent and bitter ales of to-day grew out of the 
Burton mixture. ANTIMONOPOLY, 

Portman Square, W, 

Vutcan Dancy (4" S. i. 590; ii. 612.) —One 
of your correspondents, who divined that the true 
reading of this startling phrase must be “through 
the welkin dance I,” may like to hear that the MS. 
of Bishop Percy's Ballads and Songs fully con- 
firms his surmise. In the verbatim copy of this 
work recently printed, under the editorship of 
Messrs. Hales and Furnivall, I find the song 
“Hollowe me Ffancye” in vol. ii. p. 30. The 
two opening lines are printed — 

“In a melancholly fancy, out of my selfe, 
Thorrow the welkin dance 1.” ~ 

W. M. Rossetti. 
_Beza’s New Testament (4" S. 28, 157, 
259.)—As Mr. Tew is “thoroughly convinced 
that the preponderance of evidence. . . . is so 
immeasurably in favour of St. Paul as author of 
the Epistle” to the Hebrews, and as most readers 
would, I venture to believe, be of the same 
opinion, may we not be spared a flood of Dean 
Alford’s prolegomena to that Epistle? The good 
Dean has come to the conclusion that Apollos 

was the author. A Constant Reaper. 


Joun Lestre, Bisnor or Ross v. 174, 
266.)—I think Mr. Krxe has erred in the restor- 
ation of this inscription, in consequence of not 
having noticed that the first six lines are written 
in hexameters and pentameters. The seventh 
and eighth lines are quoted from Proverbs, the 
only variation from the Clementine Vulgate being 
“tn pacem” instead of “ad m.” We are 
only concerned with the first six lines, and the 


aes I offer to “N. & Q.” ia founded upon the 
ypothesis stated above, and upon the fact that 
sume contractions have been used in the inscrip- 
ion. P for pro is very common in Latin MSS., 
aud piis for prius occurs frequently. 

_I have endeavoured to keep as closely as pos- 
sible to the imperfect transcript of the letters, 
and any harshness in the construction must be 
attributed to the exigency of the conditions 
imposed. 

“ Dedico pro patria, pro principe tot mala passus, 
Me tibi summe Deus; conscia mens satis est. 
Heu! patric requies sit, justi ubi principis almi 
Pace fruantur agri; vincula me cohibent. 
Vim superam prestans in eos converteris iram, 
Namque vident gratum sit mihi velle tuum. 


B. E. N. 


Bishop Leslie's inscription is evidently in ele- 
giac verse, as may be seen from the terminations 
of most of the lines. The quotation from Pro- 
verbs is likely to reflect the sentiment of the con- 
cluding lines. The following is my conjecture as 
to the way in which the /acune in the inscription 
may be filled up. I do not think that Mr. Krxe’s 
restoration will commend itself to many : — 

“ Hic ego pro patria pro principe tot mala passus, 

Sed tibi, samme Deus, mens mea nota sat est, 
Ut patris requies sit et ut sub principe (~ ~) 

Pace fruantur agri, vincula me cohibent. 
Vim superam presta ; sontes mitescere siris* 

Qui videant gratum quam mihi velle tuum.” 


“ Quum placuerint Domino vie hominis inimicos ejus 
convertet in pacem,” 
T. C.D, 


Grorer Bucnanan’s Psarms S. iv, 
178.)—Did not the coincidence noticed by Mr. 
R. Merkie, between Buchanan and Mr. Glad- 
stone, arise from each having had in his mind 
Virg. neid. iv. 336 — 

“ Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus”? 


T. W.C. 


Foster AND Durrietp Famities (4" 8S. v. 
245.)—If N. E. D. can prove that the Fosters of 
whom he speaks had any connection with Ayles- 
bury, in Buckinghamshire, I may be able to give 
him one or two particulars in reply to his queries. 
Of the Duffield family I am not informed. 

P. Hurcnison. 


Tue “ Epinsuren Review” anv Lorp Jzr- 
(4** S. vy. 273.)—Let me question the cor- 
rectness of F. W. J.’s assumption, that the words 

uoted by him in italics show the keen eye of 
Jeffrey & Co. to financial results. It seems to me 
plain that Jeffrey, by riches, meant intellectual 
wealth. As editor, proprietor, or contributor, 


* Siris is a common contraction for siveris = permit. 
In line three, for “ sit et ut” perhaps satiws. 


/ 
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his financial interest would - to put as little as 
ible into a page, 80 as to show as many pages 
poasible. WT M. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of the French Revolution, by Heinrich von Sybel, 
Professor of History in the University of Bonn. Trans- 


lated from the Third Edition of the original German | 
Work by Walter C. Perry, Esq. Vols. 11. and IV. | 


(Murray.) 

It is not often that it can be said of a translation that 
it is more useful than the work from which it is trans- 
lated, but we have the author's own confession for it in 
this case. Professor Von Sybel informs us in a prefatory 
note that, for the present translation of the third and 
concluding volumes of his work, he has been enable to 
consult, in addition to the large number of original docu- 
ments already specified by him, a very considerable 
number of diplomatic papers contained in the archives of 
Vienna, thanks to the courteous liberality of Count Von 
Beust; and adds, that he has had the satisfaction of 
finding his general views of events and persons con- 
firmed by them; while their use has enabled him to im- 
prove and enrich his narrative in many important. par- 
ticulars. It is unnecessary here to enter into details as 
to the peculiar merits of Professor Von Sybel’s complete 
and compendious History of the French Revolution, 
which is here brought to a close, and made more useful 
by a very full index ; but this much may be briefly and 
justly predicted, that the Professor's work is destined to 
take its place among the chief authorities which must be 
consulted by all who desire to make themselves masters 
of the eventful chapter of modern history to which it is 
devoted. 


The Complete Poems of George Gascoigne, Tam Marte 
quam Mercurio. Now first collected and edited from 
the early printed Copies and from Manuscripts. With a 
Memoir and Notes by William Carew Hazlitt. In two 
volumes, Vol. 1, (Printed for the Roxburghe Li- 
brary.) 

In a goodly volume of upwards of five hundred pages, 
Mr. Hazlitt here presents to the subscribers to the Rox- 
burghe Library the first portion of his collected edition 
of the poems of the soldier-scholar George Gascoigne, 
which will be completed by a second volume of smaller 
dimensions, in which Mr. Hazlitt will include his Notes, 
Index, &c. The reader will find in the volume before us, 
Gascoigne’s “ Flowres,” containing a collection of miscel- 
laneous poems, mostly of an amatory character, and all 
strongly marked with the writer's peculiar style; his 
“ Hearbes”"—in which division are contained his “Comedie 
called Supposes,” and “The Tragedie called Jocasta,” and 
some eighteen or twenty miscellaneous poems; and lastly 
his “ Weedes,” among which will be found a prose transla- 
tion of “ The pleasant Fable of Ferdinando Jeronimi and 
Leonora de Velasco, translated out of the Italian riding 
Tales of Bartello.” These are preceded by an Introduction, 
in which Mr, Hazlitt furnishes us with all that is known 
of the Life of Gascoigne, supplementing the materials 
collected by the late Joseph Hunter and others with the 
result of his own inquiries; so that the book will be a 
boon to all students of Elizabethan literature. 


“ Berrer late than never” may well be said of the 


= which is now being brought forward to erect a 
tral Hall and Free Library to the memory of Lord 


Brougham. It must seem strange to foreigners, ‘= whom 
he was so well known, that no steps have ever been 
taken to place a memorial of him, whether considered as 
4 statesman or man of letters, in the Abbey. 


Tue North German Correspondent the death 
of Dr. Carl Friedrich Neumann, the historian and orien- 
talist, the well-known author of the “ History of the 
British Empire in India,” and the “History of the 
United States.” 


Tue National Gallery in Berlin, which was begun five 
years ago, will be roofed before the end of this year, and 
it is expected will be finished in about three years more. 


Ir is now understood that Her Majesty will open the 
new building of the University of London, in Burlington 
Gardens, on Wednesday, May 11th. 


A compLeTE “Shakespeare Grammar,” in which all 
phraseological points differing from modern usage are 
treated, by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, is in the press. 


Tne discovery at Paris of an autograph of Hen 
Duke of Guise, written on the fly-leaf of a MS. Book of 
Hours, which belonged to Queen Catherine of Medicis, 
is reported. The words in the duke’s handwriting are 
“ All is arranged for the 24"",” and are supposed to have 
reference to the 24th of August, 1572, the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s festival. The signature attached is “ Le B.,” 
which is explained as “ Le Balafré,” under which name 
Henry of Lorraine was known on account of the scar 
upon his face. Some doubt however, as to the whole 
affair, is entertained by the Pall Mull Gazette, which 
says: “Autograph-collectors in Paris have recently 
shown themselves so easily hoaxed that we should not be 
surprised to learn that this was only another instance of 
successful forgery. No evidence is adduced to prove that 
Henry of Guise ever adopted the nickname for his signa- 
ture, and the sensational character of the hint savours 
rather of the modern stage than of real life in the six- 
teenth century.” 


Tut Abingdon Herald lately reported the discovery of 
a massive stone sarcophagus in the grounds of Mr. E. J 

Trendell of the Abbey House, Abingdon. It is seven feet 
long, fifteen inches deep, and two inches and a h: «: ** ick, 
and is supposed to have contained the remains of Cissa, 
King of Wessex, father to King Ina, and reputed founder 
of Abingdon. On the lid of the coffin is an elaborately 
cut raised cross, with the figure of a cross-bow, and other 
tracings now almost obliterated. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct t 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names aad addresse 
are given for that purpose: — 

Rowe's SHAKESPEARE. First Edition. 7 Vols. 1709. 

SS cond Edition. 9 Vols. i714. 

Pope's SHAKESPEARR. 6 Vols. 4to. 

‘THROBALD'S SHAKESPEARE. Second Edition, 1740, 8 vols. 12mo. 
Wanted by Mr. Alfred Russell Smith, %, Soho Square, London. 


Vol. XXXVI. PartII. Or“ Observations on a Pic- 
ture in Gloucester Cathedral,” &c., with the Addenda; being Article 
Thirty-three in the above volume. 

Wanted by Rev. J. F. Fowler, Winterton, Brigg. 


Wartsoy's History OF THE ‘House or Warnes. 
Army List For Time OF COMMONWEALTH. 
4 Wanted by Mr. Henry Fishwick, Carr liill, near Rochdale. 


PEXNANT'S JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND. 

CLUTTERBUCK's History OF HERTFORDSHIRE. 3 V o's. 
Wovuvermans’ Picrvres. The Engravings. 

Reien or Louis XVI. 17%. 
WHITAKER's History OF WHALLEY. 
Brwick’s sop’s FABLRa, 

—— SELECT 
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Gov.p's Birps oF 7 Vols. 
Evcrore. 5 Vols. 


Binps. 5 Vols. 
Wart's Barraysica. 4 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street. London, W. 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. Ford & Tilt, 1935. | 
Wanted by Mr. H. H. Grattan, 4, Booksellers Row, Strand, W.C. 


Aotices to Correspanvents. 


Untversat CaTaLoave ov Art Booxs. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 


C. C. M. Most usually Celts, but sometimes the word is both spelt 
and pronounced Kelts, from the Greek Kedros, 

C. will find the passage ending — 

“ Arte which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine,” 

én Cowley's Ode on the Death of Mr. William Harvey.” 

B. H. C., Rev. Mr. Gatry,and F.C. H.—“ Pee- 

G. A. Scurumrr, F. G. S., and B. H. C. anticipated. 

Pueesrx Istaxp, &c. The writer has not forwarded his name and 
address. 

F. R. 8."s reply on the subject of The Garrison Chapel, Portsmouth, 
is unavoidably postponed till next wee 

Srpa. The term“ Baker's dozen™ probably arose from the practice of 
giving. in addition to the twelve loares, a further quantity as inbread. 

*N. & Q.” ist S. iii. 520. For an other conjecture as to the wrigia of 

the phrase, merly called “ Devil's dozen,” see Nares’s ed. 
1880, i. 47. The Long Hundred, 120 Ibs., is the hundred- weight legalized 
on most of the canals and navigable rivers in the North of England, and 
of the Midland Counties, by their acts for collecting tolls. The standard 
Hundred, 112 Vbs., is the legal hundred-weight of the custom-house in 
London, and all ‘the southern parts of England.——The legend of the 
building of Cologne Cathedral will b pane in The Rhine, Legends, 
Traditions, 4c., by Joseph Snowe, ed. 1839, i. 19-39. 
The firat Oxford and ( ‘emis ige Boat Race was in 1829, 


Puryey. 
om Hambledon-lock to Henley, two mile sand a quarter. It was won 
Oxford by sixty yards, or five or six lengths. 


A. F. The expression, “To love her (Lady Elizabeth Hastings) was a 
liberal education,” occurs in The Tatler, No. 49, by Sir 2&. Steele. 


Ixventions.—That great invention the hronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed i in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller. 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas Thousands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Bewsoy, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 
tory, Ladgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2c. a most interest- 
ing historical pamphlet upon wate! h-making. 

Nores & Queniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 


OOKS WANTED LIST. —If you have any Booxs 
to om L. ond oe my BOOKS W ANTED LIST, pp. 12, 500 items. 
4 EN, Export Bookseller, 12, Tavistock Row, Covent 


DWARD 


LD BOOKS. —Just lished, and to be ha post 
free for seven stamps,C. J. STEWART'S CaTALoere, including 
a most extensive Collection of BOOKS relating to the Jesuits. Scottish 
Writers, and other Schoolmen, the Reunion of Christian Churches, 
Early Italian Reformers, © ‘councils, the Infallibility and Temporal 
Power of the Pope. Indices Librorum Prohibitorum et Expurgandorum, 
&c.—On Sale at No. 11, King William Street, West Strand, London, 
W. c. 


© BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Caratocvr is now 
ready of a valuable assemblage of SECOND-IIAND BOOKS, in- 
eluding many in BLACK-LETTER and of the highest curiosity and in- 
terest. Bend stamp for postage.—THOMAS BEET, 15, C Conduit Street, 
Bond Stree 
Li Sovartoe purchased, full value given, immediate cash. 


\ N’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, per 
doom. £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 lis. pet anactes cas 4 Rail paid 
to any station in England. This wine will be found of superior quality, 
is soft and old, and, “though full favoured, entirely free from heat or 
the slightest approach to acidity THOMAS N 'NN & SONS, Wine, 
Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 44, Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. Priced 
list on application. Established 1801. 


HOMAS NUNN & SONS’ TEAS. Rail paid to 
any station in England. Good strong Cong. 2s. 6¢d.; 

2s. 10/.; ripe, h Souchong, 3s. 2¢., 28. Gd., 38. 10d.; mixed teas “at the 
same prices. 12 1b. free to all ngland.—t, tan Conduit Street, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4% S. V. 9, "70, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100, 


| STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6¢. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 

colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

STAMPING (Relief), reduced _to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
6d. per Steel Crest engraved from 
mograms. two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s, - 

or Address Dies, from 3s. - 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, “= 
a, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &e.. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 


MANUFACTURED expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
i. ¢. a paper which shall in itself combine cy perfectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from grease. e New VeLttum Wove Civ 
novse PAPER will be found to possess | mead peculiarities completely, 
being made from the best linen rags only, posse acing great tenacity and 
durability, and presenting a surface e qually well for quill er 


steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


*.* The Publis are CAUTIONED against IMITATIONS of this incom- 
parable pape 


HE PRETTIF ST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 11/. ls. For a GENTLEMAR, 
pat 10/. It. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
ness of P roduction. 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


AKFAST. —EPPS'S COCOA. Grarerux and 
COMFORTING. 

lhe Civil Service Gazette remarks:—“ By a thorough knowl of 

he natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nut 
and by acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flave 
beverage which may cave = many heavy bills.” 
with boiling water or mil Sold only in } Ib., 4Tb., and 1 Ib. tin- 
packets, labelled, J AMES sathic “Chemists, 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & C0, 
of 17, E INDIA CHAMBERS, have just received 
ANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in hz: 


signment of No. 
Orders to be accompanied 


of 500 each. Price 2 10s. per box. 
remittance. 
N.B. pemmnaind Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


NDIGESTION. —THE MEDIC AL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON'S PREPARATION of rE PSINE as the 

Remedy. Sold in Bottles nad Boxes, from 2., by all Pharmacew 

Chemists, and the Manrfacture:s, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 18% 


Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR INVALIDS.— 
When advice and remedies fail, try the Oxygenated Water, the 
purity of which, added to the vital element it contains, may put roses on 
the pale cheek or otherwise help to rezain health. 
Laboratory, 26, Long Acre, London, and all Druggists. 


\ THITE AND SOUND TEETH. — JEWSBURY 
and BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
by forty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the enh 
gums. 
The Original and only Genuine is 1s. 6. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


wc. Established 1801, 
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